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The earliest known settlement on the Shore (although not per- 
manent) was called DALE’S GIFT and was made in 1614, when 
Sir Thomas Dale sent over a detachment of men to make salt and 
catch fish for the colony at Jamestown. 


There are plenty of records to prove that the salt works were 
first located on Smith Island, an interesting one being in the letter 
written June 12, 1620 by Secretary John Pory to Sir Edwin 
Sandys :? “The last Commodity spoken of in yor Chartr is salt; ye 
workes whereof wee doe much marvell, yow would have restored 
to their former use; whereas I will undertake in one day to make 
as much salt by ye heate of ye sunne, after ye manner used in 
ffrance, Spain, and Italy, as can be made in a yeare by that toyle- 
some and erroneous way of boyling sea water into salt in kettles 
as or people at Smyths Island have hitherto accustomed.” This com- 
ment is interesting, both because it located the first salt works, 
but also in telling about the method employed to get the salt. 


While the location of the salt works is thus a matter of record, 
the site of Dale’s Gift itself has been unknown. Historians gen- 
erally have assumed that it must have been located somewhere on 


1 Kingsbury—Records of the Virginia Company—Vol. III, Page 304. 
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Old Plantation Creek, and this premise was accepted as accounting 
for the name given to that creek. However, such a location was 
certainly impractical, if not impossible. As the crow flies, it is at 
least eight miles from any point on the south side of Old Planta- 
tion Creek to the end of the peninsula opposite Smith Island, and 
probably it was a mile or more longer by the wandering Indian 
path of that time. This would have meant a daily march of from 
three to four hours each way, plus the time consumed in getting 
across the two miles of water to Smith Island and back again. 
Obviously the daily time left for “boyling sea water” would have 
been just about enough to get a fire started! The thought was 
considered that possibly this problem might have been overcome 
by dividing the detachment into shifts, but this was discarded as 
equally impractical. It hardly seems probable that such a small 
number of men (18) should have been divided in an unknown and 
possibly hostile country, with no ready means of communication be- 
tween them. 


With these thoughts in mind, a careful search was made for 
records which might throw some light on the subject. References 
found were few in number, but instead of Old Plantation Creek, 
they indicated that the settlement, or base camp, must rather have 
been at the end of the peninsula, where a small creek or gut makes 
in through the marshes. This site is approximately that of the new 
Fort Custis. 


Upon his return to London in June 1616, John Rolfe, in his “A 
Relacon of the State of Virginia,” described the six settlements 
then in existence; one of them being “At Dales Gift (being upon 
the sea, neere unto Cape Charles, about thirty myles from Ke- 
quoughtan), are seventeen, under the command of one lieutenant 
Cradock.”* Such a wording would hardly have been used to indi- 
cate a Bayside creek site some miles above the Cape. This settle- 
ment was short lived and the salt works were abandoned. 

In an effort to revive the project in 1620, officials in London 
conceived the idea of encouraging new salt makers by giving them 
land on Smith Island. In another part of the Pory letter quoted 
above he commented on this order as follows: “Whereas ye Com- 
pany doe give their tennants fifty acres upon Smyths Island, some 


2 Italics supplied by the Authors for emphasis. 
3 Neill—Virginia Company of London, Page III. 
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there are that smyle at yt here, sayinge that there is no ground in 
all ye whole Iland worth ye manuringe. But over against yt on ye 
maine, wch Sr Thomas Dale bought from ye Indyans for ye 
Company, there is as good ground as any is in Virginia.” There is 
no existing record of this purchase by Dale, but all through early 
patent records, the use of the term “over against” was the cus- 
tomary method of locating one tract as directly opposite another, 
with some body of water in between. A site “over against yt” (1.e. 
Smith Island) could only have meant “neere unto Cape Charles” 
so that these two quotations approximately check each other as to 
location, and offer scant support for the Old Plantation premise. 


Later on (1643), when patents were granted for land at the 
Cape, one to Edmund Scarburgh was bounded “South by Cra- 
ducks Creeke,” while that to John Neale began at a Scarburgh 
marked tree, “thence running Westerly along Craduck Creeke.’”* 
While these two references are not so conclusive, they do offer 
some additional support for the Cape site. 


As stated above, it had been assumed that Old Plantation Creek 
had acquired its name because it had been the site of the old settle- 
ment of Dale’s Gift, so if that site is now moved to near Kipto- 
peake instead, accounting for the name of the Creek presents a 
problem not easily solved. Nothing very definite or satisfactory has 
been found, but three explanations are possible. 


The most probable is that somewhere upon the Creek was located 
the settlement of the Overseer for the Dale Plantation. No records 
exist concerning the establishment of this settlement by Dale or 
his widow, but it may have been at a date earlier than heretofore 
supposed. The earliest existing patent for Dale land was not 
granted until 1645, when one was issued to William Shrimpton, 
as one of the Executors of Dame Elizabeth Dale, but the authority 
for it was a “Bill of Adventure” granted to Sir Thomas Dale as 
early as 1611.5 In 1628, when Charles Harmar applied for land 
at the mouth of Old Plantation Creek, on the south side, “The 
Court taking the same into Consideracon and understanding that 
there hath beene an uncertaine Rumor of a great quantity of land 
there or neere unto the same belonging unto the Lady Dale,—etc.””* 


4 Nugent—Cav. & Pion.—Vol. I, Page 225. 
5 Nugent—Cav. & Pion.—Vol. I, Page 163. 
*Va. Mag. of Hist. & Biog.—Vol. 30, Page 268. 
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This quotation establishes the fact that it had long been known that 
Dale owned land on the Shore at an early date, even though the 
bounds were unknown because no patent for it had been recorded. 
In the deposition of one John Taylor, given at Jamestown on June 
24, 1625, he described a certain transaction, which he stated had 
occurred when Henry Watkins was Overseer for Lady Dale “about 
the tyme of our Lord 1620." If said Taylor was correct about this 
date, it would mean that the Dale settlement, or plantation, existed 
prior to the official settlements on Kings and Cherrystone Creeks, 
and automatically it would have then become known as the “Old 
Plantation.” Any Dale settlement would have been on the creek 
in question, as the land claimed was east and south of it. 


A second, but not so promising an explanation, could be that 
the name came from the early settlement of John Blower at the 
mouth of the Creek, although it is questionable whether this could 
have been early enough to be the answer to the problem. Page 3, 
on which was recorded the Blower patent, is now missing from 
Patent Book I,® but from another source® we learn that the patent 
was issued in 1623, and possibly Blower lived there some time be- 
fore acquiring title. In the list of patents sent to London in 1625, 
his was one of three on the Shore, and also mentioned was one to 
him for 100 acres on the south side of the James “surrendrd 
for ye use of the Iron Works.’’”” 


A third possibility for the explanation of “Old Plantation” con- 
cerns the early activities of Thomas Savage, which are noted later. 


Records concerning the settlement of the SECRETARY’S 
LAND on the north side of Kings Creek are quite definite. The 
London Company, in 1620, voted to allow the Secretary “certaine 
Land and Tenants,” and upon arrival later of the tenants Gov. 
Yardley “did advise Mr. Porey to send the said tenants over the 
Bay & to plant there, wch accordingly he did and soe made choice 
of the 500 acres of land belonging to his place.’”? It is uncertain 
whether Pory took his tenants “over the Bay” late in 1620, or 


7 Va. Mag. of Hist. & Biog.—Vol. 24, Page 146. 

8 Nugent—Cav. & Pion.—Vol. I, Page 2. 

®Va. State Library—Patent Notes of W. B. Wooldridge, Page 70. 

10 Kingsbury—Records of the Virginia Company—Vol. IV, Page 552. 
11 Kingsbury—Records of the Virginia Company—Vol. I, Page 332. 
12,Va. Mag. of Hist. & Biog.—Vol. 28, Page 9. 
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early in 1621, but in the latter year he wrote a letter describing in 
detail his trip to the Eastern Shore.** 


At the same time that the Company voted land and tenants for 
the Secretary, it also provided that Company Lands should be laid 
out at unspecified places, and such lands also to be supplied with 
tenants. So far, historians have overlooked the fact that there was 
a tract of COMPANY LAND on the Shore, and that it slightly 
antedated Pory’s settlement. In his letter he stated: “Having but 
ten men meanly provided, to plant the Secretaries land on the 
Easterne shore neere Acomack (Captaine Wilcockes plantation), 
the better to secure and assist each other.” Apparently Wilcocks 
was in charge of the Company tenants, and although the enter- 
prise was short lived, he remained long enough to be one of the 
first Burgesses from the Shore in 1624. Both the location of the 
tract and the fact that the settlement did not last, are determined 
from the wording of a lease for part of it made to Clement Dilke 
in 1626: “20 acres of land with all howses thereupon built, scituate 
at Accomacke & being part of the Jate Companies land, sd 20 acres 
was late in the occupation of Capt. John Wilcocks.”"** The Company 
Land was adjacent to and north of the Secretary’s Land and ex- 
tended up to the south side of Cherrystone Creek. 


Historians generally have credited Thomas Savage with being 
the first permanent white settler on the Shore, giving the date as 
1619, and in support a statement by Capt. John Martin that trade 
with the Eastern Shore Indians was discovered not long before 
Sir George Yardley came in (April 19, 1619) “by my Aunchient 
Thomas Savage and Servants.”** Nothing has turned up to dis- 
prove the priority claim for Savage, but the above statement has 
been misinterpreted to imply that he was then living on the Shore, 
which is incorrect. There was considerable friction between Martin 
and Yardley, and the former finally submitted to London a long 
list of complaints against the Governor, one of which was to the 
effect that the services of Savage had been stolen from him. In 
his defense the Governor stated: “To the fifth the said Defendt 
saith that having occacon for the publique servic to employ Ensigne 
Savage as an Interpretor he sent for him to the Complaynant at 


13 Works of Capt. John Smith, Page 567. 
14 Nugent—Cav. & Pion.—Vol. I, Page 8. 
1 Brown—First Republic in America, Page 288. 
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whose Plantacon he then lived.’** Savage may have settled on the 
Shore later in 1619, but there is no known authority to definitely 
date his permanent arrival. Pory has considerable to say about him 
in his letter previously quoted, but he is not explicit as to whether 
he brought Savage as an interpretor, or found him on the shore 
on his arrival. Savage probably had come to the Shore several times 
while in the services of Capt. Martin, and may even have estab- 
lished a trading post which could later have come to be known as 
the “Old Plantation.” 


That Debedeavon, the Laughing King of the Eastern Shore 
Indians, did actually make deeds of gift to both Savage and Gov. 
Yardley, of large tracts of land, are authenticated by the records,” 
but the dates of the transactions are unknown. It seems unlikely 
that they occurred before 1620 or 1621. Savage undoubtedly settled 
his land immediately. Smith states that in June 1622 “Sir George 
with his Company went to Accomack to his new Plantation, where 
he staied neere six weekes: some Corne he brought home; but as 
he adventured for himselfe, he accordingly enjoyed the benefit.”” 
However, the Yardley tract did not have resident ownership until 
his son Argoll grew up and made his home on the Shore. 


In conclusion: 


It seems evident that Dale’s Gift was at the end of the peninsula, 
instead of on Old Plantation Creek, as heretofore assumed. 


There must have been some settlement on Old Plantation Creek 
prior to 1620, in order to account for the name, but so far no 
record has been discovered to correctly identify it. 


The fact that there was Company Land on the Shore, heretofore 
overlooked, is established by the records. 


The arrival of Thomas Savage, as the first permanent white 
settler, could not have been quite so early as previously claimed, 
and that there seems to be no record to authenticate his actual date 
of settlement. 


16 Kingsbury—Records of the Virginia Company—Vol. IV, Page 514. 
17 Nugent—Cav. & Pion.—Vol. I, Page 30. 

Also Northampton County Order Book X, Page 49. 
18 Works of Capt. John Smith, Page 595. 
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SOME SIDE-LIGHTS ON EARLY VIRGINIA 
COAL MINING 


By Howarp N. EAvENSON 


In connection with searches for early historical information 
about the Richmond, Virginia coal field some incidents were devel- 
oped that are interesting to students of coal mining but were not 
germane to the results of the previous study. These are the sub- 
jects of this paper. 


Many of the early operations were leases, and in several cases 
leases were made of developed mines for very short periods, some- 
times only a few years. Daniel Trabue leased his coal mines to 
Harry Heth on December 19, 1807 for three years, and later ex- 
tended the period for two years more on November 29, 1810. 
Whether any other extensions were made is not known, perhaps 
there were verbal ones, for on January 6, 1814 the two parties 
agreed that the arrangement terminated that day, Heth to remove 
all his tools and to sell all the coal then on the land at his pleasure.’ 
Stock piles at the mines were then very common, and for the 
small annual outputs, relatively quite large. 


At this same date a lease on Trabue’s Fallen Crop plantation 
made January 1, 1811 was also terminated. Several other instances 
of this kind were noticed, and they are nearly all of this sort of 
transaction in coal mining the writer has encountered in his ex- 
perience. 

In this venture one D. M. Randolph was associated with Heth, 
and was sent to England to study the coal business there. In an 
undated letter from London probably written in 1808, he made 
the following statement: “I shall explain to you how, by turning 
Deep Run fine coal in Coak, to make great profit from what has 
heretofore been useless! You will do well to ascertain the price 
and amount of demand for this article throughout the U. States, 
among brewers and manufacturers. I know how also to make 
every bushel of such fine slaty coal, fetch as much as any of the 
best grate coal, by turning it into Coak; and that too, after paying 


1 Harry Heth, MSS papers. 
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all expenses of the process. So that if Coak is in demand to a great 
extent and the price is higher than coal, this will be the (increase) 
to your profits.” 


This is certainly the first reference to the possibility of making 
coke in Virginia, and probably the first one in the United States. 
Nothing further appears about it, and the experiment was not 
tried. Randolph was a number of years ahead of the times with his 
suggestion.® 


The first reference the writer has found to the recovery of 
chemicals from mine water is in an agreement between Harry 
Heth, of Chesterfield County, Virginia, and George Hauto of 
Philadelphia, which is quoted below in full. 


“14 April, 1809 


“Articles of Agreement indented made and entered into 
this fourteenth day of April in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and nine. Between Harry Heth of 
the County of Chesterfield, in the State of Virginia, on 
the one part, and George Hauto of the City of Philadel- 
phia in the State of Pensilvania, on the other part. 
Whereas the said Harry Heth is principal owner, of 
certain Coalpits with the Lands belonging to them, situ- 
ated in the county of Chesterfield aforesaid, Known by 
the name of Blackheath pit, and Whereas he is also owner 
of other Coalmines and lands supposed to contain Coal, 
and Whereas the said George Hauto supposes that 
ther may be Substances other than Coal, dug out 
or extracted from the said Coalpits Coalmines and 
lands, capable of being wrought, manufactured and 
converted, by chemical or other process into Comodities 
of various kinds, and Therefore has purchased from the 
said Harry Heth, all the said Substances other than Coal, 
which have already been dug out or extracted, and are 
now laying on the Surface of the said Coallands, or which 
may hereafter be dugout, or extracted from the same, at 
any time or times during the term of ten years from the 
date of these presents. as also all the water, that has 
already or may at any time, hereafter during the said 
term, collected, on or in said Coalpits and Lands upon the 
terms and for the Consideration hereinafter mentioned. 
Now these Articles of Agreement—Witness—1, That 


2MSS letter in Harry Heth Papers. 
3 The first mention of coke in this country the writer has found is to its 
use on Redstone Creek in Pennsylvania in 1818. 
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the said Harry Heth does for himself, his Heirs Adminis- 
trators Executors and Assigns, give, grant, bargain, sell 
and assure to the Said George Hauto, his Heirs, Admin- 
istrators, Executors, and Assigns, all the Substances other 
than Coal, already dug out or extracted from and now 
laying on the Surface of the Said Coalpits Coalmines and 
lands belonging thereto and all the Substances other than 
Coal which may hereafter be dug out or raised from the 
Said Coalpits Coalmines and Lands—at any time or times 
during the term of ten years from the date of these pres- 
ents—2., That the said Harry Heth for himself his Heirs 
Administrators Executors and Assigns, does give grant 
bargain sell and assure to the said—George Hauto his 
Heirs and Assigns all the Water that has already collected, 
or which may hereafter at any time or times during the 
Said term of ten years, from the date of these presents, 
collect, in or upon the Said Coalpits Coalmines and Lands 
belonging thereto, and shall and will permit to the said 
George Hauto, his Heirs and Assigns to take and use 
the said Water as he shall think proper, and for that 
purpose to carry it over the said Land by Canals and 
otherways to any of his Buildings, Works and Machinery 
Situated on said Lands provided that the Said Harry Heth 
is at any hour at liberty to draw the said Water off when 
his Coalbusiness requires it, in which case the said George 
Hauto may conduct the water so drawn out, to any of his 
works as aforesaid. 3./ That the Said Harry Heth his 
Heirs Administrators Executors or Assigns shall and 
will during the Said term of ten years from the date of 
these presents permit the said George Hauto, his Heirs 
and Assigns where it does not interfere with his Coal- 
business, to dig for and extract the aforesaid Substances, 
in the said Coalpits Coalmines and Lands, and the same 
to take and use at his Pleasure. 4. That the said Harry 
Heth his Heirs and Assigns whenever and so often as he 
is requested, shall and will allot and assign, to the said 
George Hauto, his Heirs and assigns sufficient ground in 
convenient Situations upon the said Land, and near the 
said Coalpits, Coalmines and Water, or any or either of 
them, whereon to errect all such Buildings—Works Fix- 
tures Boilers Cisterns Reservoirs and Machinery, as he 
shall think proper and will permit him to erect them 
thereon, and freely and without Molestation to use occupy 
and hold the same, during the term of Ten Years from 
the date of these presents. 5. That the said Harry Heth 
his Heirs and Assigns will allow and permit to the said 
George Hauto his Heirs and assigns the free and undis- 
turbed use free from charges of every kind, of all road- 
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ways and Landing places, on or over the said Lands and 
on or leading to James River, nor or hereafter to be 
owned, occupied, and enjoyed by said Harry Heth, his 
Heirs and assigns. 6. That it shall be lawful for the said 
George Hauto, his Heirs and assigns, to remove from and 
of the said lands all fixtures Works Machinery and Boilers 
(Houses only excepted) by Him, his heirs or assigns 
thereon erected. That the said Harry Heth shall and will 
warrant and defend to the said George Hauto his heirs 
or assigns, all the said Substances Waters, rights and 
Privileges hereby granted or intended to be hereby 
granted, against all and every person or party whatever 
—8. That in Consideration of the Premises the said George 
Hauto for himself his Heirs and Assigns grants to the 
said Harry Heth, his Heirs and Assigns by way of rent, 
one eighth part of all articles manufactured from the said 
Substances to be delivered the first day of January in 
every year, at his said Manufactury, which is to be the 
only Compensation, or rent, which the said Harry Heth, 
his heirs or assigns, is to receive from the said George 
Hauto his Heirs and assigns for and on account of the 
Premises or any or either of them. 9. That the said George 
Hauto his Heirs or Assigns agrees to render to the said 
Harry Heth his heirs or assigns every first day of January 
as aforesaid, a just account in writing of the true average 
neat price for which he sold said articles during the past 
year and to leave it to the option of said Harry Heth to 
take the aforesaid Compensation in Monney to be payed 
four months after said first of January at said neat 
average price. 10. That the said George Hauto agrees to 
keep a Book, wherein shall be entered the true quantity 
of every article he manufactures, to which as well as to 
the Building Fixtures and Machinery relative to said 
Manufactory, the said Harry Heth is to have access at 
all reasonable time, but it is expressly and clearly under- 
stood by the Parties that in no case whatever said Harry 
Heth shall be entitled to the inspection of his other Books. 
11. That should the said George Hauto discontinue his 
Manufacturing for six months at any one time during the 
Continuation of this Agreement, in that case this Agree- 
ment is to be void and at an end and in that Event the 
Fixtures Works Boilers and every thing else that he has 
errected on said lands—( Houses only excepted )—may be 
removed by him as aforesaid. 12. That should the parties 
at any time or times hereafter disagree about any of the 
matter aforesaid, they will so often as such disagreement 
—may happen, refer the same to the award and final 
Determination of two indifferent persons, the one to be 
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choosen by the said Harry Heth his heirs and assigns 
and the other by the said George Hauto his Heirs and 
Assigns and in case the said Arbitrators should disagree, 
to the award and final determination of the Umpire to be 
choosen by the Said Arbitrators—13. That the Parties 
hereto, and each of them, for himself respectively and for 
his respective and several Heirs—Administrators Execu- 
tors and Assigns Doth covenant Promise and agree, to 
and with the other of them, his Heirs Executors Admin- 
istrators and Assigns, for the faithful performance and 
fulfilment, in their respective parts of all the foregoing 
Covenants, Agreements, Stipulations and Engagements— 

“In Witness whereof the Parties hereto have hereunto 
subscribed their hands and affixed their Seals on the day 
and Year first above written. 


“Grorce Hauto (SEAL) 
“Harry Hetu (SEAL)’* 


At some of the early mines iron ore was found immediately 
under the coal seam; the references to the kind of ore are very 
indefinite and incomplete, but this was undoubtedly “the sub- 
stances other than coal” specified in the agreement. Neither the 
writer, nor any of his chemist friends, has any idea of what was 
expected to be obtained from the mine water. 


How Hauto became interested in this proposition is not known. 
He was listed in the Philadelphia directory for 1808 as a merchant. 
His full name was George F. A. Hauto, he was a native of Ger- 
many and died in Philadelphia on February 4, 1825, aged 45; he 
was said to have been an intelligent and enterprising citizen.’ He 
was a bachelor and was interested in developing the Lehigh Coal 
and Navigation Company in the anthracite region with White and 
Hazard; in his estate were 159 shares of coal stock and 59 shares 
of Easton and Wilkes Barre turnpike stock. Nothing has been 
found to indicate any knowledge of chemical processes, nor to 
show that any results ensued from his contract with Heth. What he 
expected to do, and how he expected to do it, must remain a secret. 


In 1811 Heth ordered the first steam engine for any coal mine 
in this country. Steam engines were used at Pittsburgh in 1808 
but because there was no hoisting done at mines around there until 


* Harry Heth MSS Papers. 
5 Democratic Press, 2/4/1825; Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser, 
2/5/1825. 
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many years later and very little pumping, steam engines were 
probably not used at mines until a later date than this; certainly 
no record of their use as early as this has been found. He con- 
tracted with Daniel French of New York, on November 30th, 
“to erect, build and put into operation at his coal pits a steam en- 
gine of power and force sufficient to raise from a pit of the depth 
of three hundred and fifty feet, one hundred and fifty gallons of 
water per minute by pumps attached to the engine and likewise of 
power sufficient to raise at the same time and from the same shaft 
one thousand five hundred bushels (60 tons) of coal per day of 
twelve hours.” French was to furnish all material, build and erect 
the engine and when it was ready to operate each party was to ap- 
point a disinterested party to examine the engine and its operation. 
In case of disagreement these two men were to select “one other 
person of intelligence and integrity” and the three were to make 
the decision. If this said the machine was satisfactory Heth was 
to pay $5000, but if not French was to receive nothing. Heth was 
to board French and his men without charge, regardless of the out- 
come.® 


Nothing has been found showing the result of this installation. 
It was probably not satisfactory to Heth as in a letter addressed 
to him by Oliver Evans, of Philadelphia, who probably made the 
engine for French, dated June 15, 1813, he said: 


“Sir: I received yours of the 9th inst. You are greatly 
mistaken if you think that the engine I made for Nicholson 
& Heth had not power sufficient for the purpose it was 
first intended. It was made to hoist coals from a pit and 
this mistake has done you and all the workers of Coal 
Mines a great injury as well as myself by dissuading them 
of the use of so valuable a discovery for so long a time. 
It was unfortunately applied to a purpose it was not made 
for requiring I suppose at least 3 times the power. Yet 
it would have proved if you had persevered until your 
men had learned to work it. For had you put it up to its 
power it would have been equal to 8 or ten horses hitched 
at once and would have done as much work as 24 or 30 
horses can do in each 24 hours. I know this now better 
than I did then for I have had some experience. I am now 
making the 26th Steam Engine. (Those) that have been 
made are going bespoke and moreover they all perform 
in the proportion of power above stated if put to it. 


¢ Harry Heth, MSS papers. 
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“TI have an engine on hand or partly made that might 
soon be finished that would suit you well without a doubt. 
You must have an Engine 3 or 4 times the power you 
really want. It will the more ably do what you now want 
and the work for it well enough. I call it a 20 horse power 
that is 20 horses hitched at a time but like all other of my 
Engines may be worked up to 30, 33 or 40 horses if ever 
wanted. 

“A 20 horse Engine is 6000$ ready to be run at my 
works. I could send a man to put it up and one to attend 
it a year but he must be paid what he thinks good wages 
or he will not leave me where he is now getting good 
wages and learning perhaps the most valuable machine 
made at this time in the United States.” 


Heth thought $3.00 per day wages for an engineer was entirely 
too much to pay, and told Evans so in a letter of July 8th. Evans 
answered on July 14th that the man would not accept less, giving 
reasons why he could not do so, and added, “but I fear you have 
wrong Ideas if you think Slaves can keep a steam engine in order. 
A man must be free before his mind will expand so much. They 
might soon learn to keep the engine going as long as it will go 
without the piston being pushed, or anything else requiring to be 
put to rights. Slaves cannot keep a saw mill or flour mill at work 
without the millwright not even a plow without the assistance of 
the plow maker. So that you must think of engaging some mechan- 
ical Man always about the place.” 


Heth still objected to the rate of wages and on August 3, 1813, 
Evans wrote him again giving instances where he had paid his 
erectors $3.00 per day, and also spoke of the advantages of his 
engine over an English one which Heth must have mentioned. 
“T can make 2 Engines in the time one English Engine can be made 
and it is proportionally easier attended and be kept in repair, so 
great is the difference that you had better pay me my price, than 
accept the other as a free gift.” 

The outcome of this controversy is not known. That an engine, 
possibly the one built by French, was installed is certain because 
on May 1, 1815 William H. Wash agreed with Heth to draw all 
the water from the three shafts at Raby’s Pit‘s for $1700 for twelve 
months, “Wash to have the use of his engines as it now stands & 
to furnish what coke and coal may be necessary.” 


7 Harry Heth, MSS Papers.—Agreement 
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A rather curious lease of an unexplored tract, dated April 24, 
1815, is among the Heth papers, as he acquired an interest in it in 
1816. The lease follows: 


“The following agreement or lease on this day entered 
into and made Between John Murchie of Chesterfield 
County of the one part, and Edward Johnson and Charles 
Cunliffe of the same county of the other part, Witnesseth 


“That whereas John Cunliffe has sunk a shaft or pit 
upon the land whereon he now resides for the purpose of 
exploring his land for coal and having discovered a vein 
of coal thereon upon the line which separates the land of 
John Murchie from the land of the said John Cunliffe, 
and whereas it is highly probable if not absolutely certain 
from the direction of the said vein of coal into John 
Murchies Land, that a considerable body of coal will be 
found on the land of the said John Murchie, and as the 
said Edward Johnson and Charles Cunliffe are desirous 
of leasing the Land of the said John Murchie for a term 
of years for the purpose of prosecuting the business of 
raising and disposing of the coal that may be found 
thereon. 


“John Murchie hereby agrees to lease the land in Ches- 
terfield County adjoining the land of John Cunliffe in said 
County wherein he resides to Edward Johnson and Charles 
Cunliffe for and during the term of five years to com- 
mence on the first day of January 1816, on the terms and 
conditions hereafter mentioned—that is to say 


“Edward Johnson and Charles Cunliffe engage and 
hereby bind & oblige themselves to pursue the seam of 
coal aforesaid in the most effectual manner upon the Land 
of John Murchie, by sinking a shaft or shafts and by 
raising such body or bodies of coal as may from time to 
time be found on the said land, and for that purpose to 
employ not less than ten hands or laborers in sinking the 
necessary shafts, and not less than ten—nor more than 
forty hands or laborers in the business of raising the 
coal in any one year during the term of the lease. 


“Edward Johnson and Charles Cunliffe are to pay and 
hereby bind and oblige themselves to pay to John Murchie 
for all the Coal so found upon the said land at the follow- 
ing rates per bushel—for every bushel raised during the 
first year of the lease, one cent; for every bushel raised 
during the second year of the lease, two cents; and for 
every bushel raised the third, fourth and fifth years of the 
lease, three cents. 
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“Edward Johnson and Charles Cunliffe are forthwith 
to proceed to sink the necessary shaft or shafts and to 
raise such quantity of coal within the present year as 
may be practicable with the limited number of hands stip- 
ulated and as the present year is not embraced in the lease, 
it is never the less the intention of the parties, and it is 
hereby stipulated that Edward Johnson & C. Cunliffe 
shall pay to J. Murchie for any coal raised within the year 
at the rate of one cent per bushel. 


“Also it is the intention of the parties to adopt some 
equitable mode of ascertaining the quantity of coal raised 
and to fix upon some reasonable time when the payments 
therefor shall be made. 


“It is hereby agreed by the parties, that of Edw. John- 
son and C. Cunliffe shall keep a separate & accurate ac- 
count of all the Coal that may be disposed of or sold at 
the pits, the produce off Murchie’s Land, and that a like 
separate and accurate account shall be kept at the coal 
Landing of all the coal that may be delivered there from 
Waggons or other carriages the product of the said land, 
but if it should be for any reason found impracticable or 
inconvenient to take such accurate account, it is hereby 
agreed by E. Johnson and C. Cunliffe that in addition to 
the measurement from the waggons and other carriages 
there shall be added at the rate of ten per cent as an 
allowance on—as an agreement to Murchie for the 
usual over measurement secured from the waggons and 
other carriages, which several accounts so kept of coal 
sold at the Pits, and Coal delivered at the Coal Landing 
shall be considered by the parties as constituting the 
quantity of coal raised and to be discounted for annually 
agreeably to the rates herein before stipulated. But it is 
however agreeded by the parties, and it is hereby stipu- 
lated that if either party should choose at the end of any 
year of the lease to ascertain the quantity of coal which 
may remain on hand at the pits by actual measurement, 
that they shall be at liberty so to ascertain the same on 
giving the other party ten days previous Notice of such 
intention and it is hereby mutually agreeded that the pay- 
ments for all the coal raised during the lease at the rates 
before stipulated, shall be made by E. Johnson & C. Cun- 
liffe to John Murchie, in half yearly payments, dating the 
said payments from the first day of each year respec- 
tively— 

“It is also hereby mutually agreeded that should the 
vein of coal before mentioned and anticipated to be in 
the Land of Murchie either run out or get excavated 
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before the expiration of the lease, E. Johnson and C. Cun- 
liffe may be at liberty to explore any other part of the land 
which they may think proper upon the terms and condi- 
tions before stated but it is hereby stipulated that if the said 
Edw. Johnson and C. Cunliffe shall refuse or willfully 
neglect to explore the said land during the lease for the 
term of Six Months, in that case J. Murchie reserves the 
right to make any other disposition of the Land that he 
may think proper. 


“The parties hereby bind themselves each to the other, 
with their Prospective Heirs, Executors and Administra- 
tors in the penal sum of five thousand dollars for the faith- 
ful performance of the Contract. In testimony whereof 
they have hereunto set their hand and afixed their seals 
this twenty first day of April, Eighteen hundred and fif- 
teen—.” 

It should be noted that the royalty rates are equivalent to 25, 
50 and 75 cents per net ton, which are extremely high rates for 
bituminous coal. 


It is very probable that more manuscripts dealing with the early 
history of this coal field are in existence and can be found by a 
diligent search. The writer suggests that not only from its historical 
interest, but from its future value as a mineral resource of the 
State, that some State organization should collect all such valuable 
data. 
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THE ROSE HILL SCHOOL, 1862-72 


By Wit1aMm D. Hovyrt, Jr. 
Alderman Library, University of Virginia 





The principal means of obtaining a secondary education in Vir- 
ginia during the early and middle decades of the nineteenth century 
was in the many academies and classical schools established through- 
out the state. Every community had one or more of these insti- 
tutions, which often were conducted in small buildings in the yards 
of the old homes, were taught by graduates of northern and south- 
ern colleges, and were attended by the young people of the sur- 
rounding countryside. The courses emphasized the classics and 
mathematics, but also included elementary subjects, some science, 
and a smattering of what was called belles lettres. Discipline was 
severe, and the principles of correct conduct and good manners 
were regarded highly. The substantial citizens of several genera- 
tions received their training at the academies, and the influence of 
these successors to the “field schools” of the eighteenth century 
must be regarded as an important factor in the cultural history of 
Virginia for the period of their existence. 


One of the last of the schools was that conducted at “Rose Hill,” 
the Hundley place in Essex County, in the years just preceding the 
inauguration of the public school system in 1869.1 It may seem 
strange that a school should be started while the battles of the War 
Between the States were being fought nearby. The fact was that 
the Hundley children had reached the ages when education should 
begin, and of course there were others in the neighborhood who 
were not old enough to take part in the military campaigns. In 
November 1864 two pupils did leave to enter army service, but one 
of those resumed his work six months later, when the war had 
come to an end. A female department was opened in 1866, and for 
two years the boys and the girls were taught separately. Enrolment 
declined in 1867, picked up again the next year, and then dwindled 
to the vanishing point as the school neared its tenth anniversary 
and the free schools were developed. 

1“Rose Hill” is now the home of Dr. and Mrs. Peyton Hundley. The in- 
formation in this paper comes from Dr. and Mrs. Hundley, from Mrs. May 


Hundley Richardson of Havre de Grace, Md., and from original records on 
deposit in the Alderman Library at the University of Virginia. 
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Rose Hill School was conducted by the Reverend Mr. James 
Hervey Hundley, with the assistance of at least one young man 
and five young ladies during the time it existed. Born at “Rose 
Hill” on November 1, 1830, he studied at Fleetwood Academy in 
the neighboring King and Queen County and attended Washington 
College (later Washington and Lee University) in the class of 
1851. He entered the ministry of the Union Baptist Church and 
served the Union Grove congregation at Montagues, near “Rose 
Hill,” until August 1869, when he decided to become an Episco- 
palian. While a deacon he was in charge of Christ Church, Middle- 
sex County, then was ordained to the priesthood in St. George’s 
Church, Fredericksburg, on December 11, 1873. He became rector 
of St. Luke’s Church, Essex County—which was the old Union 
Grove Baptist church, whose people followed him—and remained 
there until his resignation on his seventieth birthday, November 1, 
1900. He died at “Rose Hill” three years later, October 28, 1903, 
honored and respected by all who knew his work.? 


Mr. Hundley had thought of establishing a school soon after the 
close of his college career. J. Calvin Councill, one of his teachers 
at Fleetwood Academy, writing December 2, 1851, gave a “most 
cordial welcome into the fraternity of pedagogues” and said it was 
“quite gratifying to one, who has stood for so long a time upon the 
ramparts, and battled manfully—with the utmost of his ability, 
against the Hydra-headed monster, ignorance” to have Hundley 
enter the profession. O. White, another master at Fleetwood, added 
his congratulations on February 13, 1852, advising the young man 
to aim not at rapidity of progress, but at exact, perfect accuracy. 
Professor D. H. Hill of Washington College stated in November 
1852 that Hundley had studied Algebra, Geometry, Plane and 


2 The Rev. Mr. J. Hervey Hundley married, January 12, 1853, Sophronia 
James Dyke (1832-1927), and had these children: 


Whiting, b. October 30, 1853, d. February 25, 1870. 

Elizabeth Booth, b. October 16, 1855, m. Capt. Wm. H. Farinholt. 

Jack Mason, b. February 3, 1858, m. Helen Sweet, d. 

May, b. May 3, 1860, m. Ist Louis Bowly, 2nd George I. Richardson. 

Virgie Lee, b. April 4, 1862, d. September 21, 1866. 

Peyton, b. January 9, 1865, m. Frances Williams Baxley. 

Sydney, b. August 22, 1867, d. December 4, 1867. 

Shelbourne, b. December 23, 1868, d. October 1870. 

Lucy Temple, b. December 23, 1871, m. Dr. John F. Anderson. 

Larkin, b. 1875, m. Grace Garnett, d. February 19, 1904. 

This data, together with Mr. Hundley’s dates, was copied from the 
family Bible at “Rose Hill.” 
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Spherical Geometry, Mensuration, and Surveying, and that his 
progress had been “unusually rapid.””* 


Nothing came of these movements, however, and the Rose Hill 
School was not begun until the winter of 1862. Mr. Hundley en- 
tered in his record book the following note : “I commenced teaching 
School in the Office at Rose Hill on 10™ February 1862—expected 
to have commenced one week sooner—but was prevented by in- 
clement weather.” There were thirteen pupils, consisting almost 
entirely of members of the Boughton and Dillard families of Essex 
County and of the Richardson and Williams families of King and 
Queen County. Before the end of the month, six additional scholars 
appeared on the scene, and later in the spring four more raised the 
total for the session to twenty-three. One boy, William Boughton, 
died in August, and another, Robert Smith, was absent for seven 
weeks.*. 


The next year, 1863, there were twenty-six students, fourteen 
of them new faces, including several from the town of Tappa- 
hannock. To assist in handling the crowd of boys, Mr. Hundley 
enlisted the services of Mr. W. Fayette Fox (1836-1909), who 
had attended Rumford Academy in King William County, Rich- 
mond College, and the University of Virginia. Mr. Fox answered 
an advertisement in the Richmond Whig and presented testimonials 
from Professors Bledsoe, DeVere, Gildersleeve, Harrison, and 
Maupin of the University. For his character and social position 
he referred to Elder Peter Ainslie of Dunnsville, Elder James Hen- 
shall, or Muscoe Garnett.’ Mr. Fox stayed at Rose Hill two years, 
then left for Richmond, where he was successively principal and 
superintendent of the public schools. 


The first session of the 1864 term saw a further increase in the 
number of boys studying under Mr. Hundley’s direction. The roster 
contained thirty-six names, of whom at least two-thirds had not 
attended before. Among the latter were four who continued in 
school for comparatively lengthy periods: Talbott and Willie Eu- 


3 The originals of these letters are deposited in the Alderman Library, 
University of Virginia. 

4Mr. Hundley divided the work of the school so that in each year there was 
one term of two sessions. 

5 Fox to Hundley, August 6, 1863, MS. on deposit in Alderman Library. 
A sheet containing copies of the testimonials was included in the above letter 
and is with it now. 
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bank, James V. Seward, and Mr. Hundley’s second son, Mason. 
Seven of the boys left during April and May, and they may have 
gone to join the armed forces of Virginia. This was definitely true 
of William Walden, who “left for service’ on October 31st, and 
William Richardson, who followed on November 14th, midway of 
the second session of the year—or, as Mr. Hundley recorded it, 
“Third Scholastic Term. 6™ Session.” 


The war evidently had its effect on the school at Rose Hill, for 
the next year, 1865, the enrolment fell to twenty-six. The end of 
the conflict brought a recess of two days, described by the principal 
in these words: “The School closed on 15 April—in consequence 
of Fall of Richmond on 2nd. Inst and Surrender of Gnl. Ro. E. Lee 
and Army on 9™ Inst.—.” Reading between the lines, it seems that 
Mr. Hundley may have thought the break would continue for some 
while. Actually, the session was resumed on April 17th with seven- 
teen pupils present, and nine more joined before the middle of May. 
William Richardson, the soldier, lost no time in hastening to con- 
tinue his education, and on May Ist, less than a month after the 
surrender at Appomattox, he appeared on the scene again. 


Attendance fell off sharply the next autumn, and only twelve 
boys were present for the 8th session. The 9th session, starting in 
February 1866, had thirteen pupils, one of whom dropped out the 
following month because of an accident which was duly recorded: 
“Jas. V. Seward met with the misfortune to have his leg broken, 
while at play with Ro. Richerson [Richardson] on Wednesday 7th 
March. He was borne home by Logan Newbill—accompanied by 
Wilton Thurston & Jun P Boughton. Dr. J. M. Hundley® was sent 
for to set the same—The above is the 1*‘ accident in my school dur- 
ing 16 sessions—J Hervey Hundley.” 


The double circumstance that the number of boys had decreased 
and that two Hundley daughters had reached the age for schooling 
brought a radical change to Rose Hill in September 1866. Miss 
M. E. Orr of Petersburg was engaged as assistant and she was 
put in charge of the five girls who composed the “Female De- 
partment.”” Miss Orr held sway in the old school building, and 
Mr. Hundley erected a separate structure for the boys at the 
“upper gate” on the edge of the woods. This arrangement was 


6 Dr. John Mason Hundley was Mr. Hervey Hundley’s brother, a physician 
in the neighborhood. 
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continued for three sessions, with Miss Maggie Davis of Miller’s 
Tavern in Essex County succeeding Miss Orr as instructor of the 
girls for the last period. There is a story that, during this time, 
when the school was divided, one day when Mr. Hundley went 
home for lunch, the boys locked him out of the building at the 
“upper gate.” He was a strict disciplinarian who would tolerate 
no foolishness, and so, when he discovered what had happened, 
he started to set fire to the boys’ school—an action which caused 
a hurried unlocking of the door. 


The enrolment for the session beginning in February 1867 was 
seventeen boys and eleven girls, but in September of that year 
only eight boys and four girls showed up for classes. Another 
change seemed in order, and from 1868 to the end four years later 
the school was conducted as a combined affair. The comparatively 
new building near the woods was abandoned and all the work 
went on at the old location in the yard of the Hundley house. 
Miss C. Hunter Southgate of Georgia (?) served as assistant 
during 1868 and 1869, Miss A. E. Godwin of King and Queen 
County followed in 1870 and 1871, and the last helper was Miss 
Mary A. Berkeley of King William County in 1872. 


The number of students remained nearly the same for several 
years: fourteen in 1868, fifteen in 1869, and fifteen in 1870. The 
inauguration of the public school system in 1869 did not have im- 
mediate results in rural communities, but two years later there 
was a noticeable difference. In 1871 only nine pupils were listed 
at Rose Hill School, and four of them were Hundleys. The next 
year—the final one—the roll named May Hundley, Peyton Hund- 
ley, and Eunice Seward, a small ending which reflected the trend 
of the times. 


The financial details of Mr. Hundley’s school are not clear. Some 
of the students boarded with the Hundley family, and they paid 
two or three times as much as those who came in from the neigh- 
borhood each day. There were differences, too, depending on the 
numbers and kinds of classes taken. One boy, George Rice, was 
admitted free because he was the son of a colonefin the Confederate 
Army, and G. Taylor Garnett was not charged at all because he was 
a wounded soldier. After the war, many accounts were “settled by 
bond,” indicating the shortage of ready money. 
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Mr. Hundley kept careful accounts of his dealings with the lady 
assistants. Miss Orr received $100 for her services from Sep- 
tember 1866 to the end of the year, and in 1867 she was paid $150 
for six months’ duty. Miss Davis’ salary was on the same scale, 
but Miss Southgate received $200 in June 1869 and $250 for her 
work from September 1869 to July 1870. Each teacher performed 
certain services in connection with the school, such as buying music’ 
and books, and for these credit was allowed. On the other hand, 
the young ladies purchased material for dresses, bonnets, shoes, 
etc., at Mr. Hundley’s expense, and those items were deducted from 
the total. The actual cash paid ranged from Miss Orr’s $104.72 to 
Miss Southgate’s 9614 cents. 


ScHooL Books AT RosE HILL 


A survey of the textbooks used in the old academies and classical 
schools affords a view of the material studied by the young people 
of the nineteenth century and throws light on the background of 
some of the views they held in later life.* It is fortunate, therefore, 
that there still exists a group of books which were used at the Rose 
Hill School.* There is no way of telling how complete the collection 
is, so only general comments on it are in order. 


There are fifty-nine volumes, including eighteen works on mathe- 
matics, sixteen language textbooks, twelve grammars and related 
items, seven books dealing with philosophy and science, six his- 
tories, and five geographies.”® Several familiar names are in the list, 
among them Staniford’s arithmetic, Murray’s grammar, a Mc- 
Guffey reader, Upham’s philosophy, and Worcester’s history. The 
oldest volume is William Robertson’s History of America (1799), 
and the latest is S. G. Goodrich’s Pictorial History of the United 
States (1867). An amusing personal sidelight appears in the front 
of David Brewster’s Elements of Geometry and Trigonometry 
(1847). There is a scribble in ink: “A Lecture on Wild Hogs by 


7 Usually the music was not listed individually, but in April 1867 four pieces 
were enumerated: Evening Star Waltz, Departed Days, Fair Stranger, Wild 
Ashe Deer. 

8 For interesting discussion and analysis of early textbooks in English see 
Otis McBride’s The Teaching of English in the Southern Antebellum Acad- 
emy (Nashville, 1941), pp. 64-134. 

® Fifty-nine volumes given by Dr. and Mrs. Peyton Hundley to the Alder- 
man Library at the University of Virginia. 

10 All school books are listed in Appendix under these headings. 
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J. H. Hundley of The City of Montagues, 119 Main Street.” 
Above is a pencilled note: “The person that wrote this below, 
possesses not the least principle of a gentleman. If he will take that 
thelre] is a reward. James H. Hundley.” 


APPENDIX I 


Roster of Students at Rose Hill School, 1862-72. 
(With Dates of Attendance) 


BOYS 


Hunter Bass, 1862 

John Beasley, 1862-63 

George W. Boughton, 1862-65-67 

John P. Boughton, 

1862-63-64-65-66-67 

William Boughton, 1862 (d. in Aug.) 

Charles R. Bray, 1864-65 

Winter Bray, 1864 

A. E. Brookes, 1862 

Zachary Callis, 1863-64 

Walter Campbell, 1863 

Lewis H. Carlton, 1862 

Theodore Carlton, 1862 

Charles Cassady, 1863 

Robert Clarke, 1862-63 

Ro. Collins, 1864 

A. Courtenay, 1865 

George Croxton, 1864 

Thomas Croxton, 1863 

James W. Dillard, 1862-63-64-65 

Robert Dillard, 1862-63-64-65 

Robert P. Dillard, 1862-63-64-65 

William Dillard, 1862-63 

William M. Dillard, 1865 

Guy Durham, 1868 

Talbott Eubank, 1864-65-66-70 

Willie Eubank, 1864-65-66-69-70 

Thurston Farinholt, 1870 

Joe Farland, 1864 

Muscoe Fisher, 1863-64 

Henry T. Gardiner, 1865-67 

J. Barbee Garnett, 1863-64-65 

William Garrett, 1866 

John Minor Gatewood, 1863-64-65 

Richard Hawkins, 1864 

Frank Holland, 1866-67 

Alwyn Hundley, 1867-68-69-70 

Charles B. Hundley, 1863-64 

Harvey Hundley, 1864-65 

Leonard Hundley, 1867 

Mason Hundley, 
1864-65-66-67-68-69-70-71 

Peyton Hundley, 1871-72 

Whiting Hundley, 
1862-63-64-65-66-67-68-69 


Columbus Johnson, 1869 
Richard Jones, 1864 
Richard T. Lumpkin, 1864 
William B. Mathews, 1863-64 
J. D. Montague, 1864-65 
Percival Moody, 1864-65 
Charlie Newbill, 1867 
Chris Newbill, 1864-67 
Logan Newbill, 1863-64-65-66 
W. J. Newbill, 1864 
William T. Newbill, 1863-64-65 
Theodore Oliver, 1864-65 
George Rice, 1865 
Gus Richardson, 1866-67 
Robert Richardson, 1862-64-65-66-67 
William H. Richardson, 
1862-63-64-65 
Harry C. Robinson, 1862-63 
ohn Rouzie, 1864 
illiam Rouzie, 1864 
peed atgueetadal Roy, 1870 
Eldred Seward, 1866-67-68-70 
Henry Seward, 1870 
James V. Seward, 
1864-65-66-67-68-69-70 
Roger Sherman, 1862-63-64 
Spotswood Sherman, 1862-63-64 
John W. Smith, 1864-65 
R. W. Smith, 1864-65 
Robert Smith, 1862 
Junius Thurston, 1866-67-70 
William Thurston, 1864-65 
Wilton Thurston, 1865-66-67 
Garland Todd, 1868-69 
Robert Todd, 1868-69 
Willie B. Todd, 1868-69 
William Walden, 1864 
William Waring, 1862 
Columbus Franklin Wharton, 1867 
James Henry Wharton, 1867 
Hugh Williams, 1863-64-65 
John C. Williams, 1862 
Junius Williams, 1862-67 
Ro. Hugh Williams, 1865 
George Wright, 1864 
Jones Wright, 1863-64 
Calvin Wyatt, 1864 
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GIRLS May Hundley, 
1866-67-68-69-70-71-72 
Mary Beasley, 1868 Nannie Montague, 1871 
Mary O. Bland, 1868-69 Sue Moody, 1867 
Ella Brooks, 1867 Emma Neale, 1871 
Martha Davis, 1866-67 Hester Oliver, 1867 
Annie Eubank, 1870 Susan Richardson, 1862-66-67 
Eodie Eubank, 1871 Rosa Roy, 1870 
Sallie Eubank, 1869 Eunice Seward, 1870-72 
Martha Farmer, 1867-68 Anne C. Wharton, 1867 
Bettie Paine Faulconer, 1866-67 Mary Wharton, 1867 
Sophie Gardiner, 1867 Nellie Williams, 1870 
Lucy Roy Garrett, 1871 SE ee ee 88 
Janette Holland, 1867-71 arse 24 
Eliza Booth Hundley, — 
1862-63-64-66-67-68-69-70-71 ee ne ee, 112 


AppPpENDIX II 
Books used at the Rose Hill School. 


MATHEMATICS 


Staniford’s Practical Arithmetic, in which the rules are rendered simple in 
the operation, and illustrated by a variety of Useful Questions, calculated 
to give the pupil a full knowledge of Figures, in their application to trade 
and business; adapted principally to Federal Currency; designed as an 
assistant to the preceptor in communicating, and to the pupil in acquiring 
the Science of Arithmetic; to which is added, a new and concise system 
of Book-keeping, both by single and double entry; the former calculated 
for the use of traders in retail business, farmers, and mechanics; and 
the latter for wholesale domestic and foreign trade as conducted in the 
United States. The whole designed for the use of Schools and Academies. 
By Daniel Staniford, A.M. Boston, 1820. (2nd ed.) 

The North American Arithmetic. Part Second, uniting oral and written exer- 
cises, in corresponding chapters. By Frederick Emerson. Boston, [1834]. 

Same. Philadelphia, 1844. 

The Teacher's Assistant; or, a system of practical arithmetic; wherein the 
several rules of that useful science are illustrated by a variety of examples 
a large proportion of which are in Federal Money. The whole designed 
to abridge the labour of teachers, and to facilitate the instruction of youth. 
Compiled by Stephen Pike. Philadelphia, 1839. 

Arithmetic on the Productive System; accompanied by a Key and cubical 
blocks. By Roswell C. Smith. Hartford, [1841]. 

Key to Smith’s Practical and Mental Arithmetic. Designed for Teachers only. 
By Roswell C. Smith, A.M. New York, 1852. 

The Scholar’s Arithmetic designed for the use of schools in the United States. 
By Jacob Willetts. Poughkeepsie, 1841. (45th ed.) 

Same. New York, n. d. (60th ed.) 

Arithmetic, designed for Academies and Schools, (with answers). By Charles 
Davies, LL.D. Philadelphia, 1843. 

Intellectual Arithmetic, upon the Inductive Method of Instruction. By Warren 
Colburn, A.M. Boston, n. d. 

3 arithmetic books without title pages or names of authors. 

Elementary Algebra: embracing the first principles of the science. By Charles 
Davies, LL.D. Philadelphia, 1844. 

Elements of Algebra: including Sturms’ theorem. Translated from the French 
of M. Bourdon. Adapted to the course of mathematical instruction in the 
United States, by Charles Davies, LL.D. New York, 1845. 
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Die Geometrie in threr Anwendung auf das Gewerbe der Bauhandwerker . 
von Dr. Burgheim, Baumeister und Dirigenten der Bau-Gewerbe- Schule 
zu Minden. Minden & Leipzig, 1843. 

Elements of Geometry and Trigonometry. Translated from the French of 
A. M. Legendre, by David Brewster, LL.D. Revised and adapted to the 
course of mathematical instruction in the United States, by Charles 
Davies. New York, 1847. 


LANGUAGES 


Greek Exercises; containing the substance of the Greek syntax, illustrated by 
passages from the best Greek authors, to be written out from the words 
given in their simplest form. By Benjamin Franklin Fisk. Boston, 1831. 

Erasmi Colloquia Selecta; or, The Select Colloquies of Erasmus. With an 
English Translation, as literal as possible. Designed for the use of be- 
ginners in the Latin tongue. By John Clarke. Trenton, 1806. (20th ed.) 

C. Julii Caesaris, quae extant, interpretatione et notis illustravit Johannes 
Godvinue, professor regius, in usum Delphini. The notes and inter- 
pretations translated and improved by Thomas Clark. New edition, 
carefully corrected . . . by William Mann, A.M. Philadelphia, 1843. 

The Works of Horace, ‘with English Notes, critical and explanatory, by 
Charles Anthon, LL.D. New York, 1844. (new ed.) 

Sallust’s Jugurthine War and Conspiracy of Catiline. With an English com- 
mentary,- and geographical and historical indexes. By Charles Anthon, 
LL.D. New York, 1844. (9th ed.) 

C. Cornelit Taciti Historiarum Libri Quinque. Accedit de moribus ger- 
manorum libellus: Julii Agricolae vita: de oratoribus dialogus. Cum 
excerptis variorum notis. Jac. L. Kingsley. New York, 1844. (4th ed.) 

Titi Livit Patavini Historiarum Liber Primus et Selecta Queaedam Capita. 
Curavit notulisque instruxit Carolus Folsom, A.M. Boston, 1845. (16th 
ed.) 

Sallust, Florus, and Velleius Paterculus, literally translated, with copious 
notes and a general index. By the Rev. John Selly Watson, M.A. New 
York, 1858. [Harper’s Classical Library] 

Caesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic and Civil Wars: with the Supplementary 
Books attributed to Hirtius; including the Alexandrian, African, and 
Spanish Wars. Literally translated, with notes and a very elaborate index. 
New York, 1859. [Harper’s Classical Library] 

Select Orations of M. T. Cicero. Translated by C. D. Yonge. New York, 
1860. [Harper’s Classical Library] 

The Works of Virgil. Literally translated into English prose, with note, by 
Davidson. A new edition, revised, with additional notes, by Theodore 
Alois Buckley. New York, 1860. [Harper’s Classical Library] 

Ovid Metamorphoseon. (Without title page). 

Latin grammar, without title page, preface dated at New York, 1846. 

A First and Second Latin Book and Practical Grammar. By Thomas Ker- 
chever Arnold, M.A. Carefully revised and corrected by Rev. J. A. 
Spencer, A.M. New York, 1866. (22nd ed.) 


Levizac’s Grammar. (Without title page) 
Bolmar’s Levizac’s French Grammar. (Without title page) 


GRAMMAR, Etc. 


English Grammar, adapted to the different classes of learners. With an 
Appendix, containing rules and observations for assisting the more ad- 
vanced students to write with perspicuity and accuracy. By Lindley Mur- 
ray. Philadelphia, 1815. 
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Conversations on English Grammar, explaining the Principles and Rules of 
the Language; illustrated by appropriate exercises; adapted to the use 
of schools. By Charles M. Ingersoll. Boston, 1831. (9th ed.) 

English Grammar in Familiar Lectures, accompanied by a compendium; em- 
bracing a new systematick order of parsing, a new system of punctuation, 
exercises in false syntax, and a system of philosophical grammar in notes : 
to which are added an appendix, and a key to the exercises: designed for 
the use of schools and private learners. By Samuel Kirkham. Baltimore, 
1841. (105th ed.) 

A Sequel to the Common School Grammar; containing, in addition to other 
materials and illustrations, Notes and Critical Remarks on the philosophy 
of the English language; and explaining some of its most difficult idio- 
matic phrases. Designed for the use of the first class in common schools. 
By John Goldsbury, A.M. Boston, 1842. 

A Grammar of the English Language, in a Series of Letters. Intended for 
the use of schools and of young persons in general; but more especially 
for the use of soldiers, sailors, apprentices, and plough-boys. By William 
Cobbett. To which are added, six lessons, intended to prevent statesmen 
from using false grammar, and from writing in an awkward manner. 
New York, 1846 

An Introduction to the Study of English Grammar. By Samuel S. Greene. 
Cleveland, 1859. 

Pinneo’s Primary Grammar of the English Language, for Beginners. By T. S. 
Pinneo, M.A., M.D. New York, [1854]. [Eclectic Educational Series]. 

Same. Cincinnati, [1854]. 

McGuffey’s Newly Revised Rhetorical Guide; or Fifth Reader of the Eclectic 
Series. Containing elegant extracts in prose and poetry, with copious 
rules and rhetorical exercises. New York, [1853]. [Eclectic Educational 
Series]. 

The Speller and Definer; or Class-book, No. 2. Designed to answer the pur- 
poses of a spelling book, and to supersede the necessity of the use of 
a dictionary as a class-book. By E. Hazen, Philadelphia, 1845. 

Same. New York, n.d. 

Walker's Critical Pronouncing Dictionary. (Without title page) 


PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE 


Elements of Mental Philosophy abridged and designed as a text-book for 
academies and high schools. By Thomas C. Upham. New York, 1845. 

The Philosophy of the Moral Feelings, by John Abercrombie, M.D., F.R. S. E. 
An introductory chapter with Additions and Explanations, to adapt the 
work to the use of schools and academies; and also analytical questions 
for the examination of classes. By Jacob Abbott. Boston, 1839. 

Elements of Natural Philosophy, designed for academies and high schools. 
By Elias Loomis, LL.D. New York, 1858. 

Smellie’s Philosophy. (Without title page). 

A Treatise on Adulterations of Food, and Culinary Poisons. Exhibiting The 
Fraudulent Sophistications of Bread, Beer, Wine, Spiritous Liquors, 
Tea, Coffee, Cream, Confectionery, Vinegar, Mustard, Pepper, Cheese, 
Olive Oil, Pickles, and other articles employed in domestic economy. 
And Methods of Detecting them. By Frederick Accum. Philadelphia, 1820. 


Comstock’s Chemistry. (Without title page). 


Grey's Elements of Astronomy, and an abridgment of Keith’s new treatise 
on the use of the Globes. New American edition, with additions and im- 
provements, and an explanation of the astronomical part of the American 
Almanac. Philadelphia, 1866. (30th ed.) 
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HISTORY 


The History of America, Books IX and X. Containing the History of Vir- 
ginia to the year 1688; and of New England to the year 1652. By Wil- 
liam Robertson, D.D. Philadelphia, 1799. 


Questions Adapted to Grimshaw’s Improved Edition of Goldsmith's Greece. 
Philadelphia, 1826. 


Questions Adapted to Grimshaw’s History of the United States. Philadel- 
phia, 1845. (new ed.) 


Elements of History, Ancient and Modern. By Joseph E. Worcester, LL.D. 
[1850]. (new ed.) 


The Second Book of History, combined with Geography; containing the 
modern history of Europe, Asia, and Africa. By the Author of Peter 
Parley’s Tales. Boston, 1861. (new ed.) 


A Pictorial History of the United States, with notices of other portions of 
America north and south. By S. G. Goodrich. Philadelphia, 1867. (new 


ed.) 
GEOGRAPHY 


W oodbridge’s Rudiments of Geography, on a new plan designed to assist the 
Memory by Comparison and Classification; with an Atlas containing in 
addition to what is found in other Atlases, The Prevailing Religions, 
Forms of Government, Degrees of Civilization, And the Comparative 
size of Towns, Rivers and Mountains. Hartford, 1822. (11th ed.) 

Same. By William C. Woodbridge, A.M. Hartford, 1831. (15th ed.) 


An Accompaniment to Mitchell’s Reference and Distance Map of the United 
States; ... Philadelphia, 1835. 


A Practical System of Modern Geography; or a view of the present state of 
the World. Simplified and adapted to the capacity of youth. Containing 
numerous tables, exhibiting the divisions, settlements, population, extent, 
lakes, canals, and the various institutions of the United States and Europe, 
the different forms of government and prevailing religions. By J. Olney, 
A.M. New York, 1841. (35th ed.) 


Mitchell’s Descriptive Geography. (Without title page) 








THE FOOD ADMINISTRATION PAPERS FOR THE 
STATE OF VIRGINIA IN THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES 


By Carv L. LoxKEe 





In view of Virginia’s long and varied history, first as a colony 
and then as a state in the union, one is likely to think of the 
sources of that history as dealing with remote periods. The rec- 
ords describing the Jamestown settlement, the founding of Wil- 
liam and Mary College, the moving of the capital from Williams- 
burg to Richmond—all of these spring to mind, to say nothing 
of the papers of Washington and Jefferson in the Library of 
Congress which have long been used to throw light on the his- 
tory of Virginia in their day. But what about the twentieth cen- 
tury? What and where are its sources? One answer to this ques- 
tion is to be found in the Food Administration papers now de- 
posited and classified in The National Archives.’ It is the pur- 
pose of this article to suggest the importance of these records 
for the history of Virginia’s participation in the World War.? 
Interest in the subject is not lessened by the fact that during this 
crisis the occupant of the White House was a son of Virginia. 


Scarcely had the United States declared war against Germany 
when plans for national food control were laid. President Wil- 
son summoned Herbert Hoover from London to initiate a food 


1 The Food Administration papers as a whole are described briefly in 
Guide to the material in the National Archives (Washington, 1940), pp. 
193-194. A bibliography included with this description lists not only works 
on the Washington office but also articles on several of the State offices, 
written by members of the staff of The National Archives. 


2 Unless otherwise stated, the article is based on “Historical Sketch of 
the Federal Food Administration for Virginia,” a typescript contemporary 
account of 24 pages (plus a 5-page list of women leaders in Virginia), sub- 
mitted by the Federal Food Administration for Virginia in February, 1919, 
The National Archives, FA6H-Cl. Two other typescript accounts, one by 
Hugh B. Sproul (37 pages), the other by J. T. Bethel (10 pages), are sum- 
marized in “Virginia War History Commission Supplement No. 4: lists 
and calendars of source material collected for the Virginia War Archives 
through the local branches and central office,” Virginia Magazine of History 
and Biography. XX1X (1921), p. 477. For other data on Virginia during the 
war, see Arthur Kyle Davis (ed.), Virginia Communities in War Time, two 
volumes (Richmond, 1926-1927). 


3 Reports of the United States Food Administration and the United States 
Fuel Administration for the year 1917 (Washington, 1918), p. 6 
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program, pending the passage of suitable legislation to authorize 
it. In due course, but not without bitter debate, Congress passed 
the Food Control Act;* and on the same day, August 10, 1917, 
the President, by Executive Order, created the so-called United 
States Food Administration and appointed Mr. Hoover United 
States Food Administrator.5 


The new administrator now completed his plans for the or- 
ganization which was to exercise supervision over the produc- 
tion, distribution and consumption of food in the country during 
the period of the war. He established the main office, naturally 
enough, in Washington. He and his staff early divined, however, 
that they could not expect to reach the country effectively from 
the nation’s capital alone. They must operate through the states 
as well. Accordingly, in every state of the union, not to mention 
three of our oversea possessions and the District of Columbia, a 
Federal Food Administrator was named to cooperate with the 
Washington office. These administrators in turn appointed county 
and sometimes city administrators to aid them in carrying the 
food message to the local citizenry. 


Despite the proximity of Virginia to the capital, the organiza- 
tion of the Federal Food Administration of that state got under 
way more slowly than that for most of the others.* It was not 
until September 27, 1917, that Elijah B. White of Leesburg, a 
retired grain merchant, was commissioned as Federal Food Ad- 
ministrator. Following the example set by other states as regards 
organization, Colonel White proceeded first to establish head- 
quarters in Richmond? where he gathered about him a group of 


4 Statutes at large of the United States, 1917-1919, XL, 276-287. 


5 Executive Order No. 2679-A, The executive orders of the Presidents 
are now deposited in The National Archives. 


6 It should be remarked, however, that in Virginia as elsewhere the ef- 
fort to husband the food resources of the nation did not wait for the pass- 
ing of the Food Control Act. Thanks to the zeal of the Women’s Commit- 
tee of the State Council of Defense, a pledge card campaign was conducted 
as early as July. This committee, headed by Mrs. Beverley B. Munford, reg- 
istered in a short period no fewer than 105,505 housewives (84,255 white and 
21,250 colored) as members of the Food Administration pledged to its sup- 
port. When the time came to wage the national pledge card campaign in 
October, Virginia quickly perfected a statewide organization for this pur- 
pose and opened the campaign well in advance of the other States. The 
week’s intensive drive brought an enlistment of 289,500 householders, 


7 Located originally in a room in the State Capitol, the headquarters was 
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assistants, and then to appoint county and city food administra- 
tors to oversee the work in those local units. 


His aides in Richmond included Thomas U. Dudley, Executive 
Secretary, later succeeded by Miss Anna L. Jones, and Miss 
Cally Ryland, Assistant Publicity Director. Other support came 
from the State Executive Committee, composed of volunteers 
serving without pay. Among its members may be mentioned Rich- 
ard Evelyn Byrd as Legal Director, Earl G. Swem as Library 
Director, Benjamin L. Purcell as Director of Bakeries, Dairy 
Products and Feeds, and J. T. Bethel as Director of the Enforce- 
ment Division. George McBain of Roanoke, serving as State 
Merchant Representative for Virginia, pressed the task of adver- 
tising food conservation through local agents among the retail 
merchants. 


In December, 1917, Administrator White began to appoint 
local food administrators. And by the time he went out of office 
(April, 1918) he had named eighty-four county and fifteen city 
administrators. The appointments for the 100 counties were later 
completed. Several of the appointees have since rendered dis- 
tinguished services to the state. The Honorable George C. Peery, 
governor of Virginia from 1934 to 1938, was county food admin- 
istrator for Tazewell county; Dr. Joseph Spencer DeJarnett, the 
founder and superintendent of the DeJarnett Sanatorium in 
Staunton, served in the same capacity in Augusta county; and 
the late Judge J. Boyd Sears, then Commonwealth attorney, in 
Mathews county. 


Colonel White resigned the office of Federal Food Adminis- 
trator in the spring of 1918 in order to become a candidate for 
Congress from the 8th District. His successor, Hugh B. Sproul, 
of Staunton, took over his duties on April 22. As a result of this 
appointment, it was found convenient and practicable to move 
the headquarters of the Food Administration to Staunton, and 
the States Administration Division of Washington approved 
the step.§ 


later moved to the Old Davis House back of the State Library and again 
(February 7, 1918) to the 8th floor of the Chamber of Commerce Building. 

8 With the approval went the opinion that it was “most essential that the 
Richmond office be maintained as an active agency of the Food Adminis- 
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At the time this was done (July 15), Benjamin L. Purcell, 
State Dairy and Food Commissioner, became assistant to the Fed- 
eral Food Administrator for Virginia. From his office in the 
Times-Dispatch Building in Richmond he attended to certain as- 
pects of the work there. The Sugar Division continued to carry 
on its labors in the State Capital and the Enforcement Division 
did the same for the time being. 


The activities of the members of the staff were varied and far- 
reaching. Under Mr. Sproul’s administration, in particular, an 
effort was made to promote food conservation by winning the 
loyal support of the people rather than by punishing violators of 
the regulations. In other words, he put the emphasis on the edu- 
cational side of the work. Miss Ellen McBryde Brown of the 
Home Economic Section prepared a series of “Ten Lessons in 
Food Conservation” which guided large groups of women.® Cap- 
tain Henry C. Stuart, Jr., spread the food message in every part 
of the state through the Speakers’ Bureau with its membership 
of four hundred men. The latter served as the “grape-vine tele- 
graph system” of the Administration. 


The citizens of Virginia displayed an examplary zeal in obey- 
ing the rules of the Food Administration. Fewer than five per- 
cent had to be made to fall into line. Several contemporary let- 
ters express well, if not always with impeccable spelling and 
punctuation, the desire to cooperate. On December 24, 1917, a 
Fort Mitchell grocer directed the following demand to the Rich- 
mond headquarters: “Will you please send me some prices on 
groceries. I want to abide by your rool and if I don’t know it 
how can I. So please keep me posted as best you can.”?® Another 
merchant, the proprietor of a general merchandise store in Louisa 


tration.” Cecil Barnes to Hugh B. me July 2, 1918, The National Ar- 
chives, FA148A-A12, folder No. 2. 

® In this work Miss Brown anticipated a pamphlet of similar title issued 
by the Washington office of the Food Administration. On October 3, 1918, 
she wrote to Miss Katherine Glover of the New York State Food Com- 
mission as follows: “I have thought you might be interested in the set of 
lessons which I have just issued with prayers for their helpfulness to the 
housekeepers of the State . . . I understand Washington is shortly to issue 
some such lessons but I did not know of this when I sent out my venture.” 
The National Archives, FA148F-Al, folder “Miscellaneous.” 

10 The National Archives, FA148A-Al, folder No. 41. 
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county, sought information of his county administrator in re- 
gard to the regulations concerning substitutes. “Please advise me 
by return mail [he wrote] wether I have a right to sell flour 
to a customer that has meal and will sign an afterdavid he will 
comply with the new ruling.”24 


One of the most amusing letters in the Virginia Food Admin- 
istration papers was written by a Norfolk man who announced 
himself to be “the unfortunate possessor of one of the most use- 
less and best advertised bad stomachs in Virginia.”!? His custom, 
he said, was to eat only such whole wheat bread as was made from 
a flour purchased for him in Pennsylvania. He begged to be re- 
lieved from the requirement to take substitutes with this flour 
as he could not possibly make use of them. At the same time he 
insisted: “I want it understood that I approve of the govern- 
ment’s food regulations and that I don’t want to violate them in 
any way.” His request was granted on orders from Richmond,}8 
provided he did not use more than a pound and a half of flour 
per week.!* 


In the larger sphere, Mr. Sproul met and handled a number of 
specific problems. Being a farmer himself, it is not surprising to 
learn that he lent a ready ear to the complaints of farmers injur- 
ed by war conditions. Through his efforts the small wheat grow- 
er, cut off from his customary local markets and milling privil- 
eges, was enabled to get his produce into new channels. When 
the new milling rules governing the 1918 wheat crop failed to 
provide the farmer with a method by which he could obtain suf- 
ficient flour from his own crop, the Federal Food Administra- 
tion for Virginia took the matter up with Washington and 
brought about a satisfactory solution of the difficulty. 


In Virginia, as elsewhere, war conditions meant shifts in pop- 
ulation and the necessity for redistributing the food supply. The 
increased demand for coal, for example, caused an influx of la- 
borers into the coal districts. A flour shortage resulted which help- 


11 March 30, 1918, The National Archives, FA148H-A55. 


12 To I. P. Hoag, Jr., Norfolk food administrator, April 1, 1918, The Na- 
tional Archives, FA148J-A11. 


13 Anna L. Jones to I. P. Hoag, Jr., April 5, 1918, sbid. 
14 Letter of I. P. Hoag, Jr., April 6, 1918, ibid. 
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ed to promote labor troubles. The Food Administration under- 
took to relieve the situation in the coal districts and in other re- 
gions similarly pressed by causing flour to be shipped in from 
counties where a surplus had accumulated. 


Such were some of the accomplishments of the Food Adminis- 
tration for Virginia. A word needs to be said about the amount 
and the character of the papers which contain the details of these 
accomplishments. 


The records of the Virginia Food Administration came to The 
National Archives in nineteen wooden boxes of various sizes. The 
whole collection, including correspondence, reports, sugar state- 
ments, vouchers and payrolls and card mailing lists, measures a 
total of ninety-five linear feet. Of this amount, the files of the 
thirty-two county and city food administrators which are present 
account for fourteen feet.1° The largest single series of records, 
that of the correspondence of the Federal Food Administrator 
with the county and city administrators, is only slightly smaller in 
size.1® Here one finds every one of the hundred counties and fif- 
teen of the important cities represented by folders of material. 
The same is true of the general correspondence file of the sugar 
division, the next largest correspondence series, which measure 
thirty-five inches.17 On the whole, the individual series in the 
Virginia papers are small in size. Consequently the researcher 
need expect no great difficulty in finding the object of his search. 


So much for the bulk of this material. The primary considera- 
tion, of course, is the content. In the opinion of the writer, the 
largest series in the collection, that is the correspondence of the 
Federal Food Administrator with the local administrators, is also 
the most important.!® It gives an excellent picture of the ramified 
operators of the Food Administration, for in these letters are dis- 





15 The twenty-seven counties are: Accomac, Albemarle, Alleghany, A- 
melia, Amherst, Bath, Bland, Clarke, Dickenson, Elizabeth City, Fairfax, 
Fauquier, Floyd, Frederick, Goochland, Greene, Henrico, Highland, Louisa, 
Lunenburg, Mecklenburg, Nelson, New Kent, Northumberland, Princess 
Anne, Rockbridge, and Westmoreland; the five cities are: Danville, Fred- 
ericksburg, Lynchburg, Norfolk and Richmond. 

16 The National Archives, FA148A-A6, 

17 The National Archives, FA148B-Al. 


18 See note 16. 
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cussed at length the local problems of every section of the state. 
The general correspondence files supplement this series.!® If the 
student is interested in the conduct of affairs by the branch office 
at Richmond under Mr. Purcell after the removal of the head- 
quarters to Staunton, he can find this subject covered in two 
series.?° 


The value of the Virginia Food Administration papers, it is 
interesting to note, was appreciated even before the work of the 
Food Administration came to an end. Writing to Mr. Sproul un- 
der date of December 26, 1918, Dr. H. R. McIlwaine, the State 
Librarian, urged the Federal Food Administrator to turn over 
the collection to the Virginia State Library when the office was 
closed. “It will enable the future historian [he declared] to find 
out exactly to what extent the people of Virginia co-operated with 
the United States government along the line of food conserva- 
tion.” In a postscript written in longhand, Dr. McIlwaine asked 
also for the correspondenc of the local food administrators.24 He 
was, of course, doomed to disappointment on both counts, for 
orders had already been received to ship all the records to Wash- 
ington.** Considering the lack at that time of suitable facilities in 
the capital for preserving documents, valuable or otherwise, this 
official was not entirely unwarranted in his claim that the Virginia 
collection was “so voluminous that the govt. could not possibly 
take care of it.”3 But since the transfer of these illuminating 
records to The National Archives in 1936 they have been well 
cared for and are practically as available to the Virginian as if 
they had been retained at Richmond, a hundred miles away. In 
any case, the importance of the collection for the study of Vir- 
ginia during the World War is beyond question. 


19 The National Archives, FA148A-Al1 to FA148A-A3. 

20 The National Archives, FA148A-A4 and FA148A-AS5. 

21 The National Archives, FA148A-A6. 

22 Sproul to McIlwaine, December 30, 1918, ibid. 

23 Administrator Henry A. Page of North Carolina made this dismal 
prediction in regard to the Food Administration papers of his state: “I 
imagine they will be stored in some cellar [in Washington] until the room 
is needed, and then perhaps dumped into the Potomac, . . .” February 18, 
1919, The National Archives, FA6H-A9. Quoted in William David McCain, 
“The papers of the Food Administration for North Carolina, 1917-1919, in 
The National Archives,” North Carolina Historical Review, XV (January, 
1938), pp. 36-37. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO FOOD ADMINISTRATION PAPERS 


By Josepu D. Eccleston 





As the title of Mr. Lokke’s article indicates, his list of papers is 
confined to those on file in the National Archives. Thanks are due 
him for publishing the list ; for his enlightening explanatory notes ; 
for his history of the organization set up by Col. White; and for his 
statement of some of the results obtained. 


But this limitation to the papers in the National Archives leaves 
out a phase of the Federal Food Administration work that is vital to 
a complete history of it; and the Editor of the Virginia Magazine 
has asked me to supplement Mr. Lokke’s article with a brief state- 
ment of the work done by the Extension Division of the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute under Col. White’s administration.” 


Mr. Hoover was appointed U. S. Food Administrator on Au- 
gust 10, 1917; Col. White, Food Administrator for Virginia, on 
September 27, 1917. He proceeded to set up a State and County 
organization, which, apparently, he had not perfected when he re- 
signed in April 1918. Mr. Lokke states that “the organization of the 
Federal Food Administration of that State [Virginia] got under 
way more slowly than that for most of the others.” He is referring 
to the “organization” attempted by Col. White, but the statement 
may leave upon the reader the impression that the work itself was 
slow in starting, which is certainly not the fact. 


There was in Virginia, prior to August 1917 (the time of Mr. 
Hoover’s appointment), an organization known as the Extension 
Division of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute (Agricultural de- 


1 The work done by the Extension Division was of such importance that it 
deserves full treatment in a separate article. Those interested are referred to 
records doubtless on file in the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C.; to Extension Work in Virginia, 1907-1940, A Brief History, pp. 14-15 
(published at the Virginia Polytechnic Institute by Alpha Gamma chapter 
of Epsilon Sigma Phi) ; to letters on file in the Virginia Historical Society, 
bearing upon this work, and written in 1940 and 1941 by Miss Ella G. 
Agnew, Miss Belle Burke, Miss Mabel Massey, Mr. J. G. Bruce, and others ; 
and especially to Three Years of Extension Work, 1916-1919, by Jesse M. 
Jones, Director; pp. 55, 65, 68, 92, 126-136. This bulletin, published by the 
V.P.L., is indispensable to a study of this work. Unfortunately valuable records 
sent to V.P.I., and bearing on the Home demonstration work—its history 
and accomplishments—appear to have been misplaced or lost. 
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partment). This organization had for years been doing farm and 
home demonstration work in the majority of the Virginia Counties. 
In 1917 this organization included one State Director; one State 
agent for boys and men; one assistant State agent (Miss Agnew, for 
girls and women) ; 10 specialists ; 68 farm demonstration agents (for 
boys and men); 66 home demonstration agents (for girls and 
women) ; and 10 district agents. These were in the field (on the 
farms and in the homes), lecturing, teaching, “showing” by dem- 
onstrations. 


Immediately upon the appointment of Mr. Hoover as U. S. 
Food Administrator, in August 1917, I wrote him, telling him of 
our organization, and offered to turn over to him these workers, 
who were already in most of the Counties of Virginia, and already 
doing much of the work he wished to be done in increased produc- 
tion and preservation and conservation of essential foods. My 
thought was that a duplicate organization would mean a waste of 
time, money, and effort, and that the war would probably be won or 
lost before a new field organization could function. I received no 
reply to this letter.? 


Mr. Lokke states that in December 1917 Col. White began to ap- 
point “local food administrators.” Certainly as early as April 1917, 
the farm and home demonstration agents were doing much of the 
work that Mr. Hoover called for after his appointment in August of 
that year.* In a footnote about the pledge cards, Mr. Lokke mentions 
the work done by Mrs. Munford just before Mr. Hoover’s ap- 
pointment and just after the appointment of Col. White. Mrs. 
Munford was intimately acquainted with the work being done by the 
farm and home demonstration agents. She was eminently practical 
and knew how to get things done. Naturally she turned to Miss 
Agnew and asked her assistance in registering the housewives. Miss 
Agnew, in a letter on December 27, 1940* says, “Mrs. Munford was 
chairman of this committee, but the registration of the housewives 
was turned over to me. ... The entire force of Home agents spent 
at least two weeks in organizing committees to visit the homes and 
register the women. They continued the registration . . . until we 
had an enrollment of 285,000 housewives.” 


2I was at this time President of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
3 Letter of Miss Mabel Massey, Feb. 19, 1941, on file in Va. Hist. Soc. 
« Letter to Sec’t’y Clayton Torrence, on file in Va. Hist. Soc. 
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Miss Agnew tells how this registration was followed up by the 
Home agents, assistants, and specialists (125 in number, as volun- 
teers were helping), who gave demonstrations throughout the State 
in the use of bread and meat substitutes, proper combinations of 
foods, etc. Demonstration kitchens were opened, to give instruc- 
tions in the nutritive value of foods and in the preservation of fruits 
and vegetables. 


After his appointment as Food Administrator, Col. White came 
to Blacksburg and asked me how he could get the work done in the 
various communities of the State. My response was a renewal of 
the offer made to Mr. Hoover. The demonstration work was now 
covering about 85 counties and several cities. The offer was accepted 
and the transition was easy. 








A BRIEF DIARY OF IMPRISONMENT 


Contributed by THomas P. HaAvILANp, 
University of Pennsylvania 





The death of Fletcher Webster Haviland has brought into the 
present wroter’s hands a small Polyglott Testament with Mar- 
ginal Readings, published in New York, 1847, the property 
of Adjutant (later Major) Thomas P. Haviland, carried by 
him through the campaigns of the Civil War, and bearing on its 
blank pages, its frontispiece and the slender margins of the text 
a record of approximately one month as prisoner of the Confed- 
erate forces—the aftermath of Second Manassas. 


“The Twelfth Massachusetts Volunteers” with which he was 
serving was more familiarly known as the Webster Regiment, 
having been recruited and equipped as a result of a proclamation 
on April 20, 1861 by Fletcher Webster, son of Daniel Webster 
and then surveyor of the port of Boston.’ June 26, 1862 saw the 
completion of its first year of service, during which it had taken 
part in no major engagement, but had trekked and skirmished 
over 750 miles of wretched roads. This day also saw the regiment 
temporarily detached from the Army of the Potomac to be- 
come a part of the third brigade, second division, Third Corps, 
Army of Virginia, under Major General John Pope who had 
“come from the West, where we have always seen the backs of 
our enemies—from an army whose business it has been to seek 
the adversary, and to beat him where found.”* This latter, Pope 
was to prove himself incompetant to do. 


The direct result of the change for the regiment was that, on 
August 30, after an all night march, it went into action at Man- 
assas as a part of General Tower’s brigade, first in an unsuc- 
cessful effort to turn the Confederate left, then to assist Schenck, 
Milroy, and Reynolds. It was in the latter action that the regi- 
ment’s guiding genius, Colonel Webster, temporarily separated 


1 For more complete details of the regiment and its career, see History 
i the a Massachusetts Volunteers, Lieutenant-Colonel B. F. Cook, 
ston, ; 


2 “To the Officers and Soldiers of the Army of Virginia,” quoted in 
History of the Twelfth Massachusetts Regiment, p. 57. 
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from his command, fell mortally wounded, his adjutant remain- 
ing at his side as the tide of battle flowed past the battery they 
had been defending. The recovery of his body, and later of a 
considerable number of his effects, attests the quality of South- 
ern courtesy. 


William H. Blackford, a Confederate officer, records :3 


He was suffering great pain, and had but little to say: 
but I remember that he asked me for some water; and 
when I took off my canteen and held it to his lips, he 
drank all the water it contained, and asked for more. I 
also remember that the officer who remained with him 
behaved with great manliness, and did everything he 
possibly could under the circumstances, for the com- 
fort and relief of Col. Webster, regardless of his own 
personal safety. I have never known his name, until 
your letter was received informing me that he was T. 
P. Haviland, adjutant of your regiment. I did not take 
him prisoner, as stated in your letter, or in any 
way prevent his attentions to the wounded man. When 
I left him, an officer and three or four men from some 
other regiment came up; but whether he was taken to 
the rear by them I cannot state. 

It is matter of oral record that neither the adjutant’s cajolery 
nor the threat of a loaded revolver which he still retained would 
avail under the exigencies of the battle field, and he was com- 
pelled to leave his superior and beloved friend for the rear. The 
diary picks up at this point, in entries of necessity brief through 
the lack of writing materials. The record is made in characters 
almost microscopic, originally in pencil, later painstakingly inked 
over for their preservation. The entries present a dispassionate 
account, free of heroics and with the soldier’s philosophic ac- 
ceptance of discomfort and suffering, of treatment degrading 
rather than brutal, of the filth and dull irksomeness of Libby 
Prison, enlightened with moments of simple kindness from mem- 
bers of the Confederate army. 

* * * o* * * * 


30’August. Was taken prisoner at battle of Manassas. Marched 
to Gainsville [sic]. Slept on stoop of a house. Watts of Co. B. 
gave me a blanket—25 officers & about 1400 men here as prison- 
ers— 


3 Op. cit., p. 160. 
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31’Aug—Remained at Gainsville—hungry but nothing to eat— 
about 500 of the men paroled. 


1 Sep. Gave 1$ for small corn cake—Cold & Rainy, dull & 
gloomy. 

2d Sep. Very Cold & Windy. One of the Soldiers stole my blan- 
ket—All of the men paroled—Officers had a ration of flour & 
beef. hear that Capt. Kimball was killed & Col. Webster has 
since died of his wounds. Lieut. Schaumback* made soup for 
us & each officer made & cooked his own bread. 


3d Sep. Very cold night, gave my spurs to a surgeon on Gen!, 
Lee’s staff who has been very kind to our wounded officers. Last 
evening 2 more officers were brought in prisoners. 


4’Sep. Mild & pleasant—nothing to do. Not even a book to read. 
Gen’ls. Walker—McLaws & Hill have been here & any quantity 
of officers of lesser rank. No news from the Reg’t—signed a 
parole until arrived in Richmond—& go tomorrow without a 
guard—Capt. Adams® has been kind to us. 


5’Sep. Bright & pleasant, up at daybreak; marched to Warren- 
ton 13 miles, finished me. Mr. Bragg kindly sent me some supper 
& a bottle of currant wine—slept on the back stoop of Farmers 
Hotel. 


6th Sep. Unable to walk. had to get in the wagon—16 miles 
went into bivouac near Oak Shade Church—dew very heavy. 
7th Sep. Off at 7 A. M. got in Culpepper as people were going 
to church. Stopped 1/2 hour. arrived at Rapidan Station at 5 
P. M. 22 miles. 


8th Sep. 11 a. m. took the cars & went to Gordonsville—were 
abused and insulted. Our parole taken from us by Provost Mar- 
shall, put under guard in a filthy old shanty where we remained 
over night. 


9th Sep. Took cars at 7 a. m. & arrived at Richmond at 6 p. m. 
Capt. Braxton of Genl Walkers staff in whose charge we came 
treated us very kindly doing everything in his power for us— 
were marshalled to prison at corner of Cherry & Twentieth Sts 





4 Lieut. F. Schaumback, 29th N. Y. 
5 22 S. C., Commander of Post at Gainesville. 
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where I found Capt. Russell of 2d. Capt Wilkins of Gen!. Wil- 
liam’s Staff, Capt. Fisher of Gen'. Ricketts Staff and other of- 
ficers that I knew. There ase about 150 in all—Gen!'. Prince 
among them & had prepared a Supper of bread, meat & coffee 
for us—Slept on the floor of course. 

Sep 10 Up at daylight & took a bath. Everything very high here— 
tin dipper 75c. coffee 25° per Ib. Sugar 75c etc. Gold is worth 
100% & U.S. Treasury notes 30%. Molasses 6$ gallon I washed 
my shirt & drawers, towell & 4 handkerchiefs—tough—terribly 
dull. 

Sep 11 Rainy—all but Popes officers sent away to Exchange. I 
fear we shall winter here. Not anything to read & nothing to do 
but smoke and sleep—officers passed most of the day skirmish- 
ing—place is filthy & not fit for a Christian soldier to stay an 
hour in. Back of our prison looks out on James River. 

Sep 12 Cap’t Russell very kindly gave a shirt and loaned me 
Boston paper of 2d ult® to read. warm. Circulated more than 
usual. my clothes having got dry—Nothing yet from the Reg’t 
& am afraid they must have suffered heavily—hear that Cugy & 
3rush of the 13th® were killed. Have been looking for some of 
my relations to call on me or send me some message’ but not yet. 


Sep 13 Wrote to Bryan® & home—paper 10c sheet, envelopes 5c 
each—Report in circulation that we shall all be paroled within 
a week. Am afraid to hope for such a blessing. Tomatoes, sweet 
potatoes for dinner. 
Sep 14 Sunday. very quiet—Capt. Wilkins kindly gave me a 
white shirt—pair of socks, & book to read & with some additions 
to my china closet-—manage to get along pretty well—indulged 
in sweet thoughts of love & home. Mouse in the soup—Evening 
prisoner tried to escape—was shot at by the guard and recap- 
tured. 
Sep 15—Our names, reg’ts & corps were taken last evening. I 
hope for the purpose of making out our descriptive lists prior to 
paroling us—Might as well hope for the best any way. 

6 13th Mass. comprised left wing of Gen’l. Tower’s brigade, 11th Penna. 
the center, 12th Mass. the right. 

7 The Drew family, more partisan than the opposing soldiers; they 
never did! 


8 Timothy N., Lieut. Col. 12th Mass & Second in command to Webster, 
later Col. 18th Penna. Cavalry. 
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Sep 16—Very pleasant out of doors—all the Cavalry Officers 
from our room left—only about 20 left—& 50 downstairs—no 
butter or molasses today & no roll call—last evening came in 2 
officers of 21’ Mass.—one wounded—hear that McDowell has 
been relieved of his command—that Halleck is Sec’y of War— 
Banks in command of defences about Washington & McClellan 
has command of the Army—good—looks like work—Jackson 
is said to have his Head Quarters in Martinsburg—My chum 
Fisher of the 104 N. Y. is the largest Eater & most lazy fellow I 
ever saw & even at that is preferable to the rest— 


Somebody stole my compass—cavalry officers sent back, the 
order for their release being countermanded by Sec’y of War— 
went to bed at dark. Sleep very little nights—shoulders & hips 
pain me a good deal. 


Sep 17 Got a Richmond paper smuggled in—read. Paper report 
of the battles since Cedar Run. have no doubt we were outnum- 
bered at Manassas nearly 3 to one. The body of my dear friend 
Col. Webster had been sent home & was to have been buried on 
the 8’ inst®—it will seem blank indeed to go back to the Regi- 
ment & find him gone—None however could wish him a better 
death—he died on the field a gallant & noble gentleman & 
soldier—peace to his ashes. 


Soup sour & meat tough—fed on toast & butter. Sent short 
note to Kate, & Charley Canterburg.1° Some talk of hanging 
us—he-he (intended for a laugh). Officers kept me awake near- 
ly all night with their noise & devilishment—such officers—no 
one would take most of them as privates in any decent regiment 
—they even demean themselves so far as to steal each others 
rations— 


Sep 18 Thanksgiving in the Confederate states—Expected Roast 
Turkey & Plum Pudding but nary this [.] Now on bread & 
molasses & bread & butter—Can’t eat their soup & have got 
tired of their meat, which spoils in six hours—Sent a note to 
Uncle Sam & Mr. Gunn altho’ am inclined to think they have 





® The return of his ring to his wife, as noted in the History, pp. 160-161, 
and of his dispatch case, which is now in the Hist, Soctety of Penna., attest 
again Southern courtesy. 


10 Wife, & boyhood friend. 
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left the city. Played a few games of 7 up in the evening—the 
days are very long—moved my blanket & am going to sleep 
alone— 


Sep 19’ Splendid weather for those who have a chance of breath- 
ing the pure air of heaven—Can’t sleep after daylight—they 
commence to sweep, chop wood, etc. Reports again that we are 
going to be paroled in a few days—“hope deferred maketh the 
heart sick’—wooden cots were dealt out to us—many are still 
without blankets & some with clothes in a very ragged condition 
—we are treated as felons, not as prisoners of war—Evening 
played a few games of muggins with Brockway & Fisher. 

Sep 20’ Cloudy & looks like rain—Harper’s Ferry is said to be 
taken by the Confed* & Gen' Miles command of 10,000 men & 
450 officers prisoners—also 15000stands of arms & some stores 
—Gen! McClellan with 80.000 is also said to have been repulsed 
at Middletown 


[ Margins of following four pages contains list of “Prisoners at 
Gainsville—August 31, 62”, appended to this account. ] 


Sep 20 Continued. These however are confederate a/cs & not 
at present to be entirely credited—Our hopes of release are 
diminishing every day. It is certainly great injustice in our 
Government to accept other Officers & leave Pope’s here to be 
treated as we are—Made a stew of tomato’s, potatoes & meat 
& enjoyed the first warm meal I’ve had in a month—I’m not 
much on cooking yet, but I keep as much dirt out of the victuals 
as possible—3 Reg’ts of troops passed today—lIt is rumored that 
Burnside is on the Penninsula with a large force. If such is the 
case good bye Richmond—With Brockway, Trevose & Fisher 
tried to concoct some means of escape. 


Sep 21 Sunday—Another report has reached us that McClellan 
had defeated Hill at Middletown, Rebels acknowledging a loss 
of 10.000—also that our troops had recovered possession of Har- 
per’s Ferry & taken 40.000 prisoners—Hope they are both true 
—Poker playing commenced early in the A. M. & continued 
through the day. 


Sept 22’—News of Successes. Longstreet taken prisoner—Hill 
said to be killed—& on our side Gen! Reno killed. Confirmation of 
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the report about our forces landing on the Peninsula. I am to stay 
cooped up here & miss all the glorious victories which are to fol- 
low, having met with nothing but defeat in all the battles in which 
I have participated. It is too bad—too bad. Splendid weather. 
There are 2 small gun boats in sight in the canal—rear of this 
prison—apparently not yet completed—Have got the camp itch 
which annoys me very much—keeps me scratching day & night, 
bathe for it morning & night & yesterday took a blue pill—noth- 
ing pro or con about our paroles, although the commissioners 
have met & separated—looks blue—mended my socks. Evening 
played a few games of cards & went to bed at taps—passed most 
of the night scratching myself as usual—most all of the officers 


23d Fine weather—up at day break & worried through the day 
until p. m. When the glorious news of our release tomorrow 
reached us it seemed as if the boys would grow crazy. 
Prisoners at Gainsville, Aug 31, 62 


Major W. S. Atwood, Ist Mich Cavalry 
” CC. E. Livingston, 76 N. Y. 
Capt. Geo. A. Gerrich, N. H. Battery 
” J. A. Judson—A. A. Cy. Gen! Hatch 
” Geo. S. Elcock—14’ Brooklyn 
” Jas Mc.Connell—5 N. Y. 
L’t. . J. B. Koons—56 Penn 
J. E. Doughty 24 U. S. Sharp Shooters 
‘s P. Cleary, 24 N. Y. 
‘ J. C. Barker—2¢ U.S. S. S. 
= A. L. Eastabrook—29 N. Y. 
° F. Schaumback—29 N. Y. 
™ J. J. Raymond 5 N. Y. 
25 Robt Brownley 55 Ohio 
ti C. W. Fisher 104 N. Y. 
” J. Davis 73 Ohio 
—?—Francis Ferris H. L. Cav. 
John Hess, Lt. 1 Ver. Cav. 
Lt. W. Gotleib 1 Ver. Cav. 
Cap’t. H. E. Haskell 1 Mich. Cavalry 
” TT. M. Howrigan 1 Mich. Cavalry 
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Lt. W. J. Rannells 75 Ohio 

” Buleman 1 Mich Cavalry 

” L. R. McKay 1%* Mich Cav’y 
” A. G. Frames 54 N. Y. 
Cap’t Boyd—5 N. Y. 
Serg’t Anson B. Barton Co. Al! 


2K KK KK KK 


Adjutant Haviland returned to the regiment Feb. 10, 1863, 
just fifteen days after General Hooker had taken over the task 
of rebuilding the army of the Potomac, broken and disheartened 


under Burnside. 





11 The humble sergeant is divided from his more illustrious mates by 
the thickness of the Testament, 








WILLIAM BYRD TITLE BOOK 


Edited and Annotated by Mrs. REBECCA JOHNSTON 
(Concluded) 





“Mr. Byrd having in the Year 1706 marry’d one of the Daughters 
of Daniel Parke Esqr Governor of the Leeward Islands had reason 
to hope his Excellency wou’d have left Mrs. Byrd one moiety of 
his Estate he having only Two Daughters. But after he was mur- 
dered in Antigua a will was produced & proved which he had made 
not long before his Death By that will he left all his Estate in Eng- 
land & Virginia to his Eldest Daughter Mrs. Custis, and his Estate 
in the West Indies (which was of twice the Value of all the rest) to 
Lucy Chester, which he had too much Reason to believe his own 
Daughter altho’ her mother was at that time a marry’d woman. And 
as for Mrs. Byrd who never had offended her father but was 
marry’d not only with his consent but at his earnest desire, was 
fobb’d off with One Thousand pounds, as appears by the Will of 
that Gentleman dated the Ninth day of January 1709, as follows” 


Note: Then follows the will of “Daniel Parke, Esqr. Captain 
General & Chief Governor &c., of all the Leeward Islands” dated 
January 9th, 1709; codicil, December 7th 1710; proved at Antigua, 
December 20th, 1710. This document will not be abstracted here as 
a full abstract thereof, with notes by the late Doctor W. G. Stanard, 
are given in Va. Mag., Vol XX pages 372-381. 


“Several Matters in this Will being doubtfull Sir Edward 
Northey’s Opinion was had upon the same.” 


In answer to specific questions on several matters in the will of 
Daniel Parke, Sir Edward Northey, Attorney General of England 
gave categorically answers to the effect 


1. That the personal estate should remain in the hands of the 
executors to be managed for Mrs. Katherine Chester’s daughter, 
Lucy Chester, and that if Mr. Edward Chester brought suit as pro- 
posed a Court of Equity would decree that the estate be managed 
and accounted for as most for the benefit of the infant and would 
ascertain what should be allowed annually for the maintenance of 
the infant whose custody would belong to her father, Mr. Edward 
Chester. 


2. That Francis (sic) Custis had absolute right in the personal 
estate of her father which could not be entailed but that she had 


the right of tenant in tail in the real estate. If she failed to pay her . 


father’s debts as provided in his will a Court of Equity would de- 
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cree a Sale of the real estate if the personal estate first applied to 
that purpose were not sufficient. 

3. That it was the intent of the will that each of the testator’s 
three sisters was to have 50£ for her and her children. 

4. That the executors in England and in Antigua were em- 
powered to apply the personal estate to the payment of debts and 
account for the residue according to the will. 

5. That an executor might retain out of any part of the personal 
estate coming to his hand what was necessary to collect a debt due 
him. If what was retained belonged to a legatee not chargeable with 
debts such legatee would have to secure satisfaction from the lega- 
tee chargeable with the debt by the will. This point was made in 
connection with the debts due Micajah Perry Esq & Company of 
London, Executor in England, and several persons in Antigua. 
Signed: “Edw: Northey,” 1st Oct: 1711 


“As Coll Parke’s' Real Estate in Virginia was intailed by the 
foregoing Will it was necessary to get an Act of Assembly, en- 
abling Mr. Custis and his Wife to sell part thereof in Order to 
enable them to discharge the Debts and Legacies. 


Accordingly they petitioned the Assembly held in the Year 1710, 
which past an Act for that purpose, and the next Year this Act 
was confirmed by Her Majesty Queen Anne in England.” 


Act, passed by General Assembly of Virginia... Nov. 17, 1711, 
enabling John Custis and Frances,’ his wife, eldest daughter of 
Daniel Parke, late of the Leeward Islands, in North America, decd. 
to sell a mill, called Skimino Mill in York Co., and adjoining land; 
900 acres in New Kent Co., formerly owned by John Chiles ; 900 








1 Hon. Daniel Parke I, (1628-1679) Magistrate, Sheriff, Burgess, Councillor 
and Secretary of State and Treasurer of the Colony 1678/9, married Rebecca, 
widow of George Knipe and daughter of George Evelyn. Their son, Hon. 
Daniel Parke II, 1669-Dec. 7, 1710) of York County, Va., was Collector for 
the Lower James, Colonel of Militia and Governor of the Leeward Islands. He 
married Jane, daughter of Philip Ludwell, and had two daughters, Frances 
(b. 1687-d. 1715) who married John Custis, (1678-1749) of Arlington, 
Northampton County, and Lucy who married Col. William Byrd II of West- 
over, Charles City County. Daniel Parke Custis, son of John and Frances 
Parke Custis (Oct. 15, 1711-1757) married in 1749 Martha, daughter of John 
Dandridge, who, after the death of Daniel Custis married on Jan. 6, 1759, 
George Washington. There seems to have been rather strained relations be- 
tween the sons-in-law of Daniel Parke regarding the settlement of his estate 
and in the Virginia Magazine, Vols. VI, 319; XIV, 174-176; XXXV, 371-389, 
are letters concerning this matter. Also in Va. Mag. IV, p. 64 is a copy of a 
marriage settlement, written in June 1714, between Col. John Custis and 
Frances Parke indicating that there too all was not serene. 

Authorities: Va. Mag. XX, 372-381; Stanards’ Colonial Virginia Register 
pp. 21, 39, 43, 78, 88; Va. Mag. IV, 64; Hening Statutes VI, 319; Harrison 
Waples and Allied Families by W. W. Harrison, pp. 96-98. 


2See Note 1. 
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acres in New Kent Co., formerly owned by Matthew Hubbard; 
1875 acres in New Kent Co., formerly owned by George Marr; 
2000 acres in New Kent Co., known by name of Mount Folly and 
Taskanash, formerly owned by Bryan Smith; 30 acres on Skimino 
Creek, York Co., formerly owned by one Gawni; 200 acres in James 
City Co., formerly owned by Bryan Smith; 3805 acres in King 
William Co., formerly owned by Col. Edward Hill; also 50 acres 
[not located]; with all appurtenances of the aforesaid mill and all 
buildings and houses on aforesaid plantations; also 52 negroes to 
the said plantations belonging. These lands and negroes were en- 
tailed by the will of the said Daniel Parke and this Act docks the 
said entail and permits the said John Custis and Frances, his wife, 
to sell same, the proceeds therefrom to be applied to paying debts 
of the said Daniel Parke due to Micajah Perry and Co., of London, 
Merchants, and other just debts of the said Parke, and paying lega- 
cies according to his will; any surplus to remain in hands of said 
John and Frances Custis during their lives and afterwards to be 
paid to such persons as the aforesaid mill, lands and negroes should 
have descended. 


“After the Queen’s confirmation of the forementioned Act of As- 
sembly Mr. Byrd* had some discourse with Mr. Custis about pur- 
chasing part of the Land and Negroes that they might not go out 
of the Family and they came to some Heads of Agreement, which 
were afterwards to be explain’d at large by a Subsequent formal 
Contract to be executed in due form of Law. Mr. Byrd was en- 
couraged to this Agreement by a Letter he had Received from Coll 
Parke’s Correspondent in England Mr. Perry* which contain’d a 
List of that Gentleman’s English Debts as was supposed tho’ after- 
wards many more came to light. This Letter was dated the 12th of 
May 1711 as follows :” 


This letter of Micajah Perry to William Byrd gives in detail 
the condition of Col. Parke’s affairs in England, reflecting seriously 
on the late Col. Parke’s conduct; appending a list of “Debts that 
Col. Parke owes in England besides Interest.” 

“The first minutes of the Agreement between Mr. Byrd, & Mr. 
Custis and his Wife being after many Debates and disputes altered 
& Restrained were at Length drawn up into a Legal Form by John 
Clayton® Esqr Her Majesty’s Attorney General, & formally Ex- 
ecuted by each party, on the 25th day of April 1712, as follows.” 

Articles of Agreement made April 25, 1712 between John Custis 


and Frances, his wife, of York Co. and William Byrd, of Westover, 
Charles City Co. The said Custis and wife to agree to convey to 


3 See Note 1. 
See Va. Mag. XLVIII p. 119 (April, 1940) Note 12. 
5 See Va. Mag. XLVIII, p. 225 (July 1940) Note 21. 
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said Byrd (1) mill, lands and plantations and negroes named in an 
Act of Assembly, Nov. 1711, providing for sale of certain prop- 
erties in Virginia which were devised by Daniel Parke, decd., under 
provision of entail, to his daughter Frances, wife of John Custis; 
(2) all lands, tenements, leases, hereditaments of the late Daniel 
Parke which are in the parish of White Church, Hampshire, Great 
Britain; (3) certain plantation utensils and stock on the said plan- 
tations in Virginia; (4) all goods, chattels, rights, credits and per- 
sonal estate of Daniel Parke in the Kingdom of Great Britain, 
which he devised to his daughter the said Mrs. Frances Custis; 
(5) all tobacco either in Great Britain or Virginia which were the 
produce of the said plantations and arrears of rent in properties in 
Great Britain. It is further agreed that said Custis shall make no 
claim to deductions for salary against the estate of the said Daniel 
Parke by reason of his “having been Employed in or taken Care 
of the Plantations or Estates of the said Daniel Parke.” The 
Custises also agreed to pay the said Byrd for any “goods wares or 
merchandizes” which they have ordered from Great Britain to be 
charged against any income from the estate of the said Daniel 
Parke. It is further agreed that one moiety of the debts owing by 
the estate of the said Daniel Parke and which were contracted in 
Virginia before the day on which the said Custis took up the man- 
agement of the said Parke’s plantations and estates, shall be paid 
by the said Custis and the other moiety to be paid by the said Byrd; 
and all such debts contracted since the date on which said Custis 
assumed said management shall be paid by the said Custis. In view 
of these agreements made by the said John Custis and Frances, his 
wife, the said William Byrd for his part agrees to pay all debts and 
mortgages which were due or owing by the said Daniel Parke at 
the time of his death in Great Britain or Ireland, and also to pay 
the legacies and annuities charged by the will of the said Parke on 
his estates in Great Britain and Virginia. The witnesses to this 
agreement were Richard Bland,* Mary Dunn,’ John Banister.* The 
agreement was signed: “John Custis, Frances Custis, W. Byrd.” 
Recorded in the General Court of Virginia April 25, 1712, being 
acknowledged by John Custis and Frances, his wife, William Byrd 
and Lucy, his wife. “Test C. C. Thacker Cl Gen. Cur.” 


“Before we set down the Deeds whereby Mr. Custis and his Wife 
granted to Mr. Byrd the several Tracts of Land mentioned in the 
beforemention’d Articles it will be proper to trace the Title Genl. 


6 See Va. Mag. XLVIII, p. 54 (Jan. 1940) Note 28. 

7 This is probably Mary (b. June 10, 1671) the only daughter of Charles 
Dunn (will proved April 24, 1679) and Temperance (died Nov. 11, 1699) his 
wife, who married Robert Sheild, church-warden of Charles Parish. (Wm. & 
aig Quarterly, 1st Series, Vol. III, 269; Charles Parish, ed. by Landon C. 

ell, p. 87.) 

8 Va. Mag. XLIX, p. 356 (Oct. 1941) note 23. 
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Parke had to each of them. And first we shall set in Order the Evi- 
dences relating to the 900 Acres which he purchased of Matthew 
Hubbard? lying then in New Kent County and since called Han- 
over. In Order thereunto I shall begin with the Original Patent by 
which that Land was first Granted dated the 9th of Novr. 1665. As 
follows.” 


Patent to Mr. William Crump,’”® Mr. Charles Edmonds" and 
Mr. Robert Whitehaire™* for 2700 acres in New Kent Co., on south 








9 Matthew Huberd, Gent. patented on Aug. 18, 1655, 590 acres of land on the 
S. W. side of Skimino Swamp. This land was adjoining or near the lands of 
the Harrisons of Skimino and he was one of the most successful tobacco 
planters of his generation. His wife was Jane, the widow of Robert Ballard, 
and his daughter, Mary Hubbard, married William Harrison (1648-1713) the 
son of Richard Harrison the emigrant ancestor of the Harrisons of Skimino. 
William and Mary (Hubbard) Harrison had a son William II (1675-1727) 
who married Ann Ratcliffe. Their son William III (1705-1771) married 
Margaret Maupin, and their son William Harrison IV (1740-1819) married 
Margaret Jordan. 

(Pioneers and Cavaliers by Nell Nugent, p. 311; Valentine Papers, Vol. I, 
p. 161; Harrisons of Skimino, edited by Fairfax Harrison, p. 15.) 

10 William Crump was a practicing attorney in York County in 1661. Ina 
suit entitled Daniel Smith vs. William Crump, attorney for Mrs. Rebecca 
Vaulx, decd. “It is ordered that the said Daniel be paid his freedom & corn 
(his freedom & clothes being already paid) and that he take some books, 
wrightings and other things which he brought into ye country with him be 
delivered him with costs of suit at execution. Oct. 21, 1661.” In the list of Quit 
Rents for New Kent, 1704, a William Crump is taxed for 330 acres. Richard 
Crump (b. Oct. 12, 1711) in New Kent was probably the grandson of William 
Crump of the text. 

(Valentine Papers Vol. IV, p. 2210; Va. Mag. XXXI, p. 217; William and 
Mary Quarterly, 1st Series, pp. 139, 140.) 


11 Before Nov. 9, 1665, when Charles Edmonds together with William 
Crump and Robert Whitehaire patented 2700 acres of land in New Kent, the 
said Charles Edmonds had patented on Oct. 8, 1653, 350 acres in York County 
on the S. side of Charles River; on June 29, 1657, 730 acres in New Kent 
adjoining his own land; and on May 4, 1657, he and William Pullum 830 acres 
and 2520 acres in New Kent. On Feb. 28, 1758, Charles Edmonds took out 
132 acres in New Kent “adj. the devdt. he lives upon,” and on the same date he 
added by patent 2750 acres in New Kent. Some of this land was by him de- 
serted and reverted to the Crown. While part of his holdings were in York his 
residence was evidently in New Kent but his name does not appear in either 
the parish register and vestry book of St. Peter’s or vestry book of Blissland. 

(Cavaliers and Pioneers. Edited by Nell Marion Nugent, pp. 249, 347, 360, 
386, 505, 538.) 

11" A letter dated London, May 2, 1660, written by Mr. William Nevett to 
“Brother,” directs that several hhds. of mault and barrels of salt be delivered 
to Mr. Robert Whitehaire and “one young man named John Symonde all 
aboard, John Lymberg commander of the John and Sarah, . . . being upon the 
account of my friend George Lee.” Mr. Robert Whitehaire was apparently the 
attorney for the Lee family of York being so mentioned in the York County 
Records. In Oct. 1661, he was counsel in a case to determine who was respon- 
sible for the “casual drowning” of a servant named Thomas Leea, belonging to 
Mr. William Lee. 

(York County Records, Vol. 1657-1662, pp. 119, 133.) 
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side York River in the Freshes above Mehixon; beginning at cor- 
ner Beech being upper bounds of Mr. George Smith’s land running 
thence up, and bounding upon the River 780 poles to marked Red 
Oak ; thence into the woods WSW 120 poles to a Red Oak; thence 
SW ¥% point southerly 160 poles to a Red Oak; thence S by E 
640 poles to marked pine; thence E by N 502 poles to corner tree 
of aforesaid George Smith’s back line; the land being bounded by 
the River and marked trees on all sides; said land due said Crump, 
Edmonds and Whitehaire for transportation of 54 persons into the 
colony. Patent dated Nov. 9th, 1665; and signed “William Berke- 
ley [governor].” 

“The Grantees of this Patent having made Partition of the 
Land, Charles Edmonds sold his part being 900 Acres to Matthew 
Hubbard the Elder, who dying seized left the same to his Son 
Matthew Hubbard the Younger, who conveyed it to Daniel Parke 


Esqr by Deed dated the 3d day of November 1688 as follows” 


Deed dated Nov. 3rd, 1688, Matthew Hubbard, of York Co., 
Gent., in consideration of having received a negro boy Neptune 
from Daniel Parke, of York Co., Gent., conveys to said Parke, 900 
acres on S. side Pamunkey River in New Kent Co. on head of said 
river above Mehixon; being part of land formerly taken up by 
William Crump, Charles Edmonds and Robert Whitehaire and by 
said Edmonds sold to said Hubbard. Signed “Matthew Hubbard, 
Junr;” Witnesses: Rebecca Bee, George Keelinge,* C. Ronniers. 
Recorded in General Court, April 22nd, 1689, when Ellin, wife of 
the said Matthew Hubbard relinquished her dower right in said 
land. 

“One other Third part of the foregoing Patent being 900 Acres 
belonging to Robert Whitehaire was found after his Death to Es- 
cheat to his Majesty. Upon which it was granted to John Chiles 
by an Escheat Patent dated the 28th day of April 1691. As follows.” 


Patent to John Chiles** for 900 acres on south side York River 
in freshes thereof above Mehixon, in New Kent Co., being part 


12 This George Keeling is thought to be a descendant of Ensign Thomas 
Keeling the emigrant of the family in Virginia who patented land in Norfolk 
County in 1639. In 1704 George was living in New Kent and payed a Quit 
Rent for 1500 acres of Land. In 1708 and 1709 he was High Sheriff of New 
Kent and was Vestryman in Blissland Parish of that County from 1721 to 
1729/30 when “desiring to be excused from being a Vestryman is discharged 
from his office.” 

(Va. Mag. IV, p. 201; XXXI, p. 222; St. Peter’s Parish Vestrybook, 138; 
Blissland Parish V estrybook, pp. 1-41.) 

13 Walter! Chiles the first of the family in Virginia appears before 1638, 
evidently coming in his own ship with his wife Elizabeth and two sons, 
William and Walter. He represented Charles City as a Burgess 1642, 1643 and 
James City 1645-52, at which latter date he was elected Speaker of the House, 
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of a patent for 2700 acres granted to William Crump, Charles Ed- 
monds and Robert Whitehaire on Nov. 3rd 1688, and in division 
fell to the said Whitehaire and lately found to escheat from him to 
the Crown as by an inquisition recorded in the secretary’s office 
under hand and seal of William Leigh, deputy escheator of said 
county and jury sworn before him for that purpose, dated June 
30, 1690; and said land since granted to aforesaid John Chiles. 
Patent dated April 28th, 1691; and signed: “Francis Nicholson 
[governor ].” 


“John Chiles Soon After obtaining the aforementioned Escheat 
Patent, granted the Land therein described to Daniel Parke Esqr 
by Deed dated the 8th day of August 1691” 


Deed dated August 8th, 1691 John Chiles, of James City Co., 
planter, to Daniel Parke, of York Co., Merchant, for £50 conveys 
900 acres south side Pamunkey River, in New Kent Co., having 
been granted to said Chiles, said land having been one Robert 
Whitehaire’s part of a patent granted William Crump, Charles Ed- 
monds and the said Robert Whitehaire, Nov. 9th, 1665, the said 
Whitehaire dying without heir the said land escheated to the Crown 
and was granted to said Charles. Signed: “John Chiles.” Witnesses : 
John Soane,*® Will: Wright, Jeremiah Ham. Recorded in General 
Court Oct. 23rd, 1691 when Mary, wife of said John Chiles relin- 
quished her dower right in said land. 

“William Crump the other Grantee in the aforementioned 


Patent, who gave name to the Creek that runs thro’ the Land did 


and in 1651 he was a member of the Council. His son Walter? was also a 
Burgess in 1663. He married Mary, the daughter of Col. John Page and 
dying in or just before 1672, left a son John Chiles of the text, who was Mace 
Bearer and Messenger to the House. He married first, Mary Boucher and 
secondly, Eleanor, the daughter of Henry Webber, Gent, of King William 
County. He died in 1723 leaving several sons and daughters. For an account of 
the Chiles family see Va. Mag. XIX, pp. 104, 211, 324, 437; Vol. XX, p. 101; 
and Standards’ Colonial Virginia Register. 

14A William Leigh patented 1000 acres of land on the N. side of Charles 
(York) river in 1642 and in 1692 a William Leigh was among the “gentlemen 
of estate and standing” recommended by the Governor as suitable for the 
Council. It was probably this William who represented King and Queen 
County as a Burgess in 1696, 1700, 1702, 1703, when he was also a Colonel 
of Militia. Because of the destruction of the records it is difficult to produce 
proof for every generation. Ferdinand Leigh of King William and King and 
Queen Counties had a son the Rev. William Leigh, rector of Dale and Man- 
chester Parishes, Chesterfield County, who was the father of Benjamin 
Watkins Leigh (1781-1849). 

(Va. Mag. Vol. 1, p. 321; XXIX, p. 156; XXXII, p. 62; Standards’ 
Colonial Virginia Register.) 

15 See Va. Mag. XLVIII, p. 126 (April, 1940). John Soane was a Justice 
of the Peace for Henrico County in 1726, and in 1727 he sold to Tarleton 
Woodson the land called Roxdale—“Roche Dale Hundred”—which was part 
of the settlement of Sir Thomas Dale in 1613. 

(Wm. & Mary Quarterly, 1st Series, Vol. X, p. 187.) 
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not dispose of his Third part So that Colo Parke had no more than 
1800 Acres of it. But George Marr afterwards took up 2100 Acres 
thereto adjoining by Patent dated the 23d Day of October 1690 
which he afterwards made Over to the said Colo Parke except 225 
Acres which the said Marr had sold to Mr. Paul Harrill” 


Patent to George Marr’ for 2100 acres in St. Peter’s Parish, 
New Kent Co., on south side York River and both sides Crump’s 
Creek; beginning corner White Oak tree of John Rees’ and 
bounded upon said land SW by S 67 chains to another corner Red 
Oak of said land; thence S 5° W 20 chains to corner White Oak 
on S. side of a branch of aforesaid creek; thence down the Run 
of said Branch S E 60,chains to mouth of a small branch to a White 
Oak ; thence up said small branch WSW 37 chains to a corner pine 
in the Wood Yard; thence SSW 53 chains to another corner Pine; 
thence S E 44 chains to a corner Ash by the run of Crump’s Creek 
so bounding upon the Creek downwards E by S 90 chains to a 
White Oak by the fork of said Creek; thence crossing the said 
creek S E by S 35 chains to a gum by the run of a branch; thence 
Pine; thence N E 24 chains to a corner Hickory; thence E 140 
chains to a White Oak; thence down a branch N E by N 20 chains 
to a white Oak on the north side of the Creek; thence down the 
S E 90 chains to a corner Hickory ; thence E 39 chains to a corner 
Creek E % point S 80 chains to a White Oak standing by the 
creek in line of marked trees of Mr. Hubbert’s and Mr. White- 
haire’s and bounding on their land 206% chains to a Red Oak 
standing on a ridge; thence to the first station; said land formerly 
granted Moses Davies and John Rees by patent dated Sept. 20th, 
1683 and by them deserted and now granted to said George Marr 
by order of General Court Apr. 30th, 1690, and due for trans- 
portation of 42 persons. Dated Oct. 23rd, 1690. Signed: “Francis 
Nicholson [governor ].” 

Deed dated Dec. 3rd, 1692, George Marr, of New Kent Co., 
planter, to Daniel Parke, of York Co., Gent., for 10,000 Ibs. sweet 
scented tobacco, conveys “all the within parcel of land containing 
two thousand one hundred acres granted by this patent excepting 
out of this patent two hundred and twenty-five acres solde to Mr. 


16 George Marr’s name appears on the Quit Roll of New Kent in 1704 as 
paying for 100 acres of land. Nicholas, the son of George, was baptized July 
21, 170- and his brother George was baptized March 18, 1701/2. The Marrs 
claim Scotch descent. 

(Va. Mag. XXXI, p. 224; St. Peter’s Parish Register, New Kent, p. 373.) 

17In 1735 Hugh Reese was one of the Processioners of land in Bristol 
Parish. The land of John Rees was in New Kent, but as Bristol Parish at this 
time covered several counties it is probable that Hugh Reese was the son of 
John of the text. Hugh and Sarah Reese, his wife, and Thomas and his wife, 
Mary Reese, were living in Bristol Parish as early as 1727 and the births of 
their children are recorded in the Bristol Parish Register. 

(Bristol Parish Register, pp. 78, 82, 93, 358-361.) 
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Paul Harrill,* p me”... Signed “George M sign Marr.’’ Wit- 
nesses: Ma: Robinson, Thomas Taylor, Andrew Gilmot, William 
Harris. Recorded in New Kent County Court Jany. 30th, 1690, 
when Ann, wife of the said George Marr, relinquished her dower 
right in said land. 


“This Plat contains 3600 Acres that is to say 900 Acres sold by 
Matthew Hubbard, 900 Acres by John Chiles & 1800 Acres by 
George Marr to Colo Daniel Parke” 


[PLAT] 

“Colo Edward Hill’® had a Patent for 5060 Acres of Land lying 
in then King & Queen County now King William. That Patent 
was dated the 25th day of October 1695, but surrendered Back to 
the King ’til it could be known how high the Kings Grant to the 
College would reach. But after the College was satisfy’d the said 
Hill took out another Patent for the same Land dated the 6th of 
June 1699. But this Land having been surveyed by Moses Davies” 
Subsurveyor, who was an Ignorant Man that quite mistook the 
Courses, the Quantity which should have been 5060 Acres, proved 
upon a more Exact Survey made afterwards by Mr. James Minge* 
to be no more than 3805 Acres. The last patent to Colo Edward Hill 
is as follows, with the Assignment of the same to Daniel Parke 
Esqr endors’t thereon.” 


Patent to Edward Hill, Esqr for 5060 acres in King and Queen 
Co. far up in the freshes of Pamunkey River ; beginning “at corner 
white oak in upper line of land taken up by Col. William Clayborn” 
in behalf of one of his children” on the river bank; thence up the 


18 A careful search fails to show who this Paul Harrill was. Many of the 
name lived in North Carolina, and the name Harrill also appears in Lancaster 
and Fauquier Counties, Virginia. 

19 See Va. Mag. XLVIII, p. 34 (Jan. 1940) Note 6. 


20%21 This James Minge was of an old Welsh family, James Minge the first 
of the name in Virginia having been born in Wales in 1637. He settled in 
Martin Brandon Parish, Charles City County and was clerk of that County 
1673. In 1680, 1682, 1684, James Minge, probably son of James Minge the 
first, represented Charles City County in the House of Burgesses, and in 
1693 was clerk of James City County, and between 1702 and 1714 he was sur- 
veyor for New Kent and James City Counties. Moses Davies was evidently his 
assistant. He married Amedea, daughter of Robert Harrison of York County. 
At the session of the Assembly May 10, 1705, “Mr. Minge proposes to make 
the two sun dials of the Disk plates sent in for the clock to be placed on each 
front [of the Capitol] and I recommended you to give Directions therein.” 
(Signed) Fr. Nicholson. 

(Journal of House of Burgesses 1659-93, X, X1; 1702-1712, p. 122; Va. 
a, : pp. 241, 367; William and Mary Quarterly, Ist Series, XV, pp. 
80, 281.) 


22 See Va. Mag. XLVIII, p. 229 (July 1940) note 24. 
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river N W by W 80 chains; thence WSW 220 chains; thence N 
and by W 180 chains; thence W [interpolated NEY’ZN] S W 20 
chains; thence N by E 90 chains; thence N W 20 chains; thence 
W 53 chains to a creek called Hill’s Creek; thence S W by W 87 
chains ; thence W 54 chains; thence W by S 60 chains ; thence N W 
by W 24 chains to a corner hickory on branch of the river; thence 
into the woods N E by N 240 chains to a red oak ; thence ENE 172 
chains to a corner hickory; thence S E % point E 502 chains to a 
corner white oak; thence S W by S 240 chains to place it first 
began; said land formerly granted said Hill by patent Oct. 25th, 
1695, and by him surrendered up to the Crown “to the intent his 
said Majesty’s Grant of Ten Thousand Acres of Land in the said 
Neck to his Majesty’s Royal College of William & Mary* in Vir- 
ginia might be first Satisfied ;” further due said Hill for transporta- 
tion of 102 persons into the colony. This patent dated June 6th 
1699. Signed “Francis Nicholson [governor].” “Memorandum. 
That on the back of the former Patent within mentioned was writ 
as followeth (to wit) The with-thin mentioned Land being Five 
Thousand & Sixty Acres was surveyed by Moses Davies Deputy 
Surveyor the 7th day of November Anno Dni 1679.” The present 
patent was endorsed Aug. 10, 1699 by Edward Hill (in considera- 
tion of £45 sterling) to Daniel Parke; the endorsement witnessed 
by B. Harrison, Junr., Wm. Edwards, Chicheley Corbin Thacker. 
Recorded in the General Court Oct. 21st, 1701 when it was ac- 
knowledged by Edward Hill, son of Edward Hill, Esqr, deceased. 
A survey of this tract by James Minge surveyor, and reported 
March 6th, 1701, and certified by him showed that the tract patented 
for 5060 acres by its markers contained in reality only 3805 acres. 
“Plan of 3805 Acres of Land within the Pamunkey River.” 


23In 1691 Dr. James Blair, agent for the College of William and Mary, 
was ordered to return to England for a Charter and Endowment. He was for- 
tunate in enlisting the interest of high dignitaries of the Church and par- 
ticularly through the good offices of John Tillotson, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
was granted an audience with the King. Of this he says “.. . I kneeled down 
and said these words: ‘Please your Majesty, here is an humble supplication 
from the government of Virginia for your Majesty’s charter to erect a free 
school and college for the education of their youth ;’ and so I delivered it into 
his hand. He answered: ‘Sir, I am glad that the Colony is upon so good a 
design, and will promote it to the best of my power’.” But it was not until a 
year later that Queen Mary, presiding in the absence of the King at a Court 
held at Whitehall Sept. 1, 1692, directed the Lords Commissioners to issue 
the necessary suggestions for the Charter, and to provide sources of revenue 
for the College. Among the latter were two grants of land, 10,000 acres on the 
Blackwater, and 10,000 acres in the Pamunkey Neck. It was this tract of 
10,000 acres in Pamunkey Neck that Edward Hill surrendered to the Crown 
until the College lands were definitely marked. The College continued to own 
this land for many years. In 1792 a lease for part of this tract was executed 
by the College of William and Mary to Batchelder Valentine, and as late as 
1830 this same estate known as “High Hills” was purchased from the College 
by Young J. Clement. 

(Williamsburg, the Old Colonial Capital by Lyon G. Tyler, pp. 144 et seq. ; 
Valentine Papers, ed. by Clayton Torrence, Vol. IV, pp. 2342-2343.) 
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[PLAT] 


“Thomas Taylor* was bound in a Bond with Bryan Smith® of 
1200£ Sterling to Daniel Parke Esqr the Elder. And to save the 
said Taylor harmless the said Smith made over to him One Tract of 
Land called Mount Folly containing about 1000 Acres. And like- 
wise another Tract called Taskanask of about 900 Acres both lying 
in New Kent County. Afterward Daniel Parke the Younger as 
Executor of his Father recovered against the said Taylor 484£ 
4. 2 being what remained due of the said Bond, who being thus 
damnified was put in possession of the said Two Tracts of Land 
by the General Court and being so possest conveyed the same to 
Daniel Parke the Younger by Indenture bearing date the 22d day 
of April 1689. As follows” 


Deed, dated April 22nd, 1689, Thomas Taylor of New Kent 
Co., planter, and Abigail, his wife, to Daniel Parke, of York Co., 
Gent. Thomas Taylor became surety for Bryan Smith late of New 
Kent Co., Gent. to Daniel Parke, late of York Co., Esqr deceased 
for payment of £1200 sterling, and to save the said Taylor harm- 
less in the transaction the said Smith bound over by deed dated 
April 4, 1678 to said Taylor 900 acres of land at Taskanash, New 
Kent Co., and 1000 acres, called Mount Folly, in same county, 
which deed was proved in the General Court Oct. 30th, 1686 by 
oath of Richard Ford; and Daniel Parke, executor of Daniel 
Parke, deceased, recovered judgment against the said Taylor in 
York Co. Court Sept. 24, 1686 for £ 552: 15s. 5 d. sterling, being 
balance due said Parke; the said Taylor being so damnified, brought 
action in the General Court against Hugh Owen,” Gent. for the 
aforesaid tracts of land, said Owen being then in possession thereof ; 
and said Owen making it appear that only £484: 4s. 2d. was due 
from said Taylor to said Parke as by order of the General Court, 
it was ordered that said two tracts should be divided into three equal 
parts, 4 of same being adjudged the right of dower of Dorothy, 


24 To straighten the lines of the Taylors who lived in New Kent is difficult, 
if not impossible, because of the loss of the records. In 1703 a Thomas Taylor 
was a Vestryman in Blissland Parish, but we have not been successful in 
placing him. 

25Daniel Tucker of York County died before 1664 leaving a daughter 
Dorothy who married as her first husband, Capt. Bryan Smith. She was evi- 
dently his second wife for in the will of Daniel Horsmanden of Maidstone Co. 
Kent, proved in 1658, he leaves 20 s. to Anne Smith, wife of Bryan Smith, to 
buy a ring. In May 1677, Richard Clarke, of New Kent confesses that he was 
seduced into the late unhappy Rebellion but repenteth ... and that armed men 
under the command of Byran Smith carried away his servants and goods . 
and at the same date the petition of several persons is recorded for relief 
against Bryan Smith who had compelled them to give bills for large amounts 
of tobacco, claiming that they had killed his hogs in the late Rebellion. 

(Va. Mag. VI, p. 130; XXVII, p. 289; XXII, pp. 55, 140.) 
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wife of the said Hugh Owen and relict of the said Bryan Smith, 
and that the other 34 according to recited deed made by said Smith 
to said Taylor, should then go to said Taylor, and the other % to 
him after death of said Dorothy, as by order of the General Court 
Oct. 27th, 1687; and whereas at General Court Oct. 16th, 1688 
aforesaid Owen Taylor and Dorothy, his wife, relict of the afore- 
said Bryan Smith, decd. relinquished their right of dower in said 
land a writ of Habere Facias Seisinam was awarded the Sheriff of 
New Kent Co. by power of which he put said Taylor in possession 
of said two tracts of land; and said Taylor being in actual pos- 
session thereof, in consideration of £200 sterling part of afore- 
said payment of £484: 4s. 2d. sterling already paid, etc., hereby 
conveys the two said tracts of land to the aforesaid Daniel Parke, 
the said Abigail, wife of Thomas Taylor relinquishing her dower 
right therein. Signed “Thomas Taylor, Abigail Taylor.’’ Wit- 
nesses: “E. Chilton, Hugh Campbell, Edward Ross.” recorded at 
General Court April 29th, 1698. 

“As for the other Two Tracts of Land namely that of 200 Acres 
in James City County, called Labour in Vain and the other of 30 
Acres upon Skimino Creek in the County of York, together with 
the mill thereto adjoining. The first of these having been since sold 
by Mr. Byrd to Mr. Daniel Fornous and the Mill with the 30 Acres 
to Mr. James Bates,” and the Evidences thereof being delivered 
up to the Purchasers, I can’t distinctly recollect from whom Colo 


26 Hugh Owen, Gent. of New Kent must have had a large law practice as 
he is found named as Counsel in suits in several counties. In 1695 William 
Fitzhugh drew bills upon Sir Hugh Owen of Pembrookshire, South Wales, 
and while the connection is not established, this would seem to indicate from 
where Hugh of the text came. He married Dorothy Tucker, the widow of 
Bryan Smith. Mount Folly was part of the land falling to the share of Mrs. 
Custis, and in 1759 the will of Stephen Bingham of King William County, 
bequeaths to his sons, Stephen and Jack Bingham “all my lands in New Kent 
County . . . known as Mount Folly which I purchased of Thomas Chamber- 
laine.” This Thomas Chamberlaine married Wilhemina Byrd, the daughter 
of William Byrd the second. 

(Va. Mag. IV, p. 417; XXXV, p. 378; Tyler’s Quarterly X, p. 491.) 

27 The Bates were prosperous planters of York County. John Bates (1598- 
1666), the first of the name in the Colony, was a resident of Middletown Parish 
(Bruton). He married Elizabeth .......... and left a son, George Bates 
(1625-1677) of Skimino, who married Mary .......... and his will proved 
April 24, 1677, names sons James and John. In 1705, when the Quaker mis- 
sionary, Thomas Story, came to this part of the country, he visited the homes 
of James and John Bates, and James Bates took to preaching himself and went 
to England and Ireland in 1717 and was a prominent figure among the 
Quakers. He married Sarah.......... and in his will proved in York County 
Feb. 7, 1723, names his son James to whom he left his lands in York and New 
Kent Counties, and his mill on Skimino. 

(Wm. & Mary, 1st Series, Vol. III, 174-5; The Harrisons of Skimino by 
Fairfax Harrison, 29, 30; Bates et al by Onward Bates, 103; Tyler’s Quar- 
terly, VIII, 287.) 
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Parke purchased them. But I think it was from the aforementioned 
Thomas Taylor in Satisfaction of what remained due upon the 
Bond which he had entered into in conjunction with Bryan Smith. 
However that may have been these were included with the several 
other Parcels of Land in the Lease & Release of Mr. Custis & his 
Wife to Colo Byrd. As follows” 


Deeds of lease and release dated respectively April 27th and 
April 28th, 1712 from John Custis, Gent. and Frances, his wife, of 
York Co. to William Byrd, Esqr, of Westover, Charles City Co. 
The said Custis and wife in consideration of the stipulations in 
Articles of Agreement dated April 25th, 1712 entered into between 
them and the said Byrd hereby convey to the said Byrd the fol- 
lowing lands as mentioned in that agreement: viz: (1) 3805 acres 
called Mangohick, in freshes of Pamunkey River, King William 
Co. (2) 1000 acres called Mount Folly, in New Kent Co. (3) 90 
acres called Taskanask in New Kent Co. (4) 1775 acres in New 
Kent Co. (5) 1800 acres in New Kent Co. (6) 200 acres in James 
City Co., commonly called Labour in Vain. (7) the Skimino Mill 
with 3U0 acres in York Co. Signed “John Custis, Frances Custis.” 
Witnesses, Mary Chiswell, Mary Dun, John Banister. Recorded 
in the General Court April 28th, 1712. 


“At the same time Mr. Custis & his Wife made over to Mr. 
Byrd 50 Negroes according to the forementioned Articles agreed 
on between them and this they did by the following Deed of Sale 
dated the 8th day of April 1712.” 


Deed dated April 28th, 1712 John Custis, Gent. and Frances, his 
wife, of York Co. to William Byrd of Westover, Charles City Co. 
conveying in accordance with Articles of Agreement, April 25th, 
1712, fifty negro slaves. Signed “John Custis, Frances Custis.” 
Witnesses: Mary Chiswell, Mary Dunn, John Banister. Recorded 
in General Court April 28th, 1712. 


“Mr. Custis and his Wife bound themselves in a Bond of Five 
Thousand Five Hundred Pounds Sterling to Mr. Byrd for the 
faithfull Performance of the aforementioned Articles which Bond 
bears Date the sametime with those Articles, As follows:” 


Bond, dated April 28th, 1712, amount £5500 sterling given by 


28 This Mary Chiswell must have been the daughter of Charles Chiswell, 
(1670-1737) of Hanover County, Clerk of the General Court 1706, and sister 
of Col. John Chiswell who was a Burgess for Hanover County 1742-1755 and 
for Williamsburg 1757, 1758. She is thought to have married Charles Barrett, 
son of James and Mary Barrett of Hanover. 

(For Chiswell see The Armistead Family by Mrs. Virginia Armistead 
Barber, p. 56; Wm. & Mary, Ist Series, 1X, 241; Stanards’ Colonial Virginia 
Register.) 
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John Custis to William Byrd that said Custis and Frances, his wife, 
their heirs, executors and administrators should keep the coven- 
ants, grants, articles, clauses and agreements contained in an in- 
denture of release bearing equal date with this bond. Signed: “John 
Custis.” Witnesses: Mary Chiswell, Mary Dunn, John Banister. 
Recorded in General Court April 28th, 1712. 


“General Parke at his Death left several Tracts of Land which 
[had] been entailed by his Father. Of these Lands Partition 
was made between the Two Sisters Mrs. Custis & Mrs. Byrd And 
these hereafter mentioned were alloted to Mrs. Byrd. 


The First was of Mount Folly Neck which had been granted 
to Daniel Parke the Elder Esqr. by Byran Smith by Deed Dated 
the Twenty-fifth of October, 1673. As follows :” 


Deed dated Oct. 25th, 1673, Bryan Smith, of New Kent Co. 
for £30 currency conveys to Colonel Daniel Parke, Esqr. 900 
acres on south side York River below Ware Creek beginning at 
mouth of said creek and running down the river to mouth of Mount 
Folly Neck which is made by a branch of Tockahoe Swamp ; thence 
down said swamp to Ware Creek; thence down Ware Creek to 
place of beginning. Signed: “Brian Smith.” Witnesses: Benjamin 
Lillingston, Samuel Browne. Recorded in New Kent Court Nov. 
26th, 1673, Nicholas Tomson by virtue of letter of attorney from 
Dorothy, wife of said Bryan Smith, relinquished her dower right 
in said land. 

“Daniel Parke Esqr the Elder purchased 450 Acres of Land in 
James City County of Thomas Hampton*® Clerk, who had taken 
out a Patent for the same dated the Sixth of June 1651. As fol- 
lows :” 

Patent to Mr. Thomas Hampton, Clerk, and Thomas Duke,” for 
430 acres containing two necks of land lying on Warrany Creek on 


29Thomas Hampton, the son of Thomas Hampton of Reigate, Surrey, 
Eng., matriculated at Oxford 1626/7 and came to Virginia prior to 1637. He 
patented in that year land in what is now Nansemond County and in 1639 and 
later years acquired by patent lands in James City County. He was minister in 
Jamestown 1640-45. In 1646 he removed to York County where he was rector 
of Hampton Parish and where, according to the York County records, he ap- 
pears in a disagreeable light. (York Court, Nov. 26, 1646.) Until a few years 
ago his mutilated tombstone was to be seen at King’s Creek, York County, 
which stated he died Jan. 5, 1647/8. According to Dr. G. MacLaren Brydon, 
who has made a study of the records of Thomas Hampton, it would seem that 
the Thomas Hampton who patented lands in Virginia as late as 1680 was the 
son of the above Rev. Thomas Hampton. 

(Colonial Church in Virginia by E. L. Goodwin, p. 276; Tyler’s Cradle of 
the Republic, 138, 139.) 

30 This Thomas Duke is not to be confused with the Duke called “brother” 
by William Byrd in the Secret Diary. 
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east side of Chicohominy River, James City Co. bounded NW 
and W, S and SSE on a swamp dividing it from land of Edward 
Cole ;** ENE upon land of Mr. Soane; and due said Hampton and 
Duke by assignment of rights of transportation of 9 persons into 
colony by Mr. William Barret. Dated June 6th, 1655. Signed: 
“William Berkeley [governor].” “I do hereby Assign all my Right 
and Title in the within specified Patent with Warranty unto Daniel 
Parke, Esqr and his Heirs for Ever June 21, 1617. [signed] Tho: 
Hampton. Testis Samuel Brown, Philip X his mark Cotton.” 


“The same Thomas Hampton Clerk being seized of 450 Acres 
of Land in James City County conveyed the same to Daniel Parke 
Esqr the Elder by Deed dated the 21st of January 1671, as fol- 
lows :” 


Deed dated Jany. 21st, 1671 by Thomas Hampton, Clerk, of 
James City Co. to Daniel Parke, of York Co. Esqr, in considera- 
tion of £28, for 430 acres in two necks of land on Warrany 
Creek, James City Co. granted by patent June 6th, 1651 to said 
Hampton and Thomas Duke, long since deceased, whereon Hamp- 
ton’s tenant George Gilbert lives. Signed: “Tho: Hampton.” Wit- 
nesses: Samuel Brown, Philip X his mark Cotten, XX her mark 
Child. Recorded at court held at James City, Feby. 7th, 1671. 


“Daniel Parke Esqr the Elder had 528 Acres of Land more in 
the County of James City, of which 450 Acres was first patented 
by Christopher Harris® in the Year 1658 and by him assign’d to 
the said Parke and the Residue being 78 Acres was sold to him by 
Robert Sorrell. These Two Parcels of Land making together the 


31 Edward Cole was living on Warrany Creek, James City County, before 
1651. (Wm. & Mary Quarterly, 1st Series, X, 98.) 

32 Capt. William Barrett lived at Barrett’s Ferry, James City County, and 
represented that county as a Burgess, 1644-1649. He died before 1677, when 
his “son and heir” James Barret and Mary, his wife, executed a deed. An 
interesting account of this family is given by George Warren Chappelear in 
Families of Virginia, Vol. III. 

(Wm. & Mary Quar., lst Series, Vol. VII, 202; Stanards’ Colonial Vir- 
ginia Register, 64, 67.) 

33 The Harrises of Hayne were an old and prominent family in Devonshire, 
England, and the name Christopher persisted through several generations. In 
1723 the will of a John Harris was proved in Northumberland County, Vir- 
ginia, in which he names his uncle “William Harris, Esq. of Hayne,” his 
father Joseph, and his brother Christopher Harris. 

(Burk’s Extinct and Dormant Peerage, p. 216; Va. Mag. XX, p. 204.) 

84 The Sorrels were an old County Essex, England, family. Robert Sorrel 
married in County Sussex, England, a Miss Everard. Their son Robert came 
to Virginia as a headright of Benjamin Harrison in 1637, but it was not until 
1651 that we find Robert Sorrel patenting land in his own right. In 1651, he 
took out 800 acres and in 1655 an additional tract of 700 acres, both on War- 
rany Creek, James City County. On Feb. 20, 1682, at an Assembly of Bur- 
gesses held at Greenspring it was ordered that Rebecca, the widow of Capt. 
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Quantity of 528 Acres the said Parke included in a New Patent 
after the King’s Restoration that he might be more secure in his 
Title, which Patent was dated the 24th day of March 1662. As 


follows :” 


Patent to Capt. Daniel Parke for 528 acres on west side Richa- 
hock Path, James City Co. bounded N. on the Cartpath that goes 
from Mr. Sorrell’s to Mr. Baker’s; E on Richahock Path; SE on 
Col. Pettus; SW on path that goes to Chicohominy Gate and on 
Mr. Sorrell’s land; part of said 528 acres sold and assigned said 
Parke by Mr. Robert Sorrel. Dated March 24th, 1662. Signed: 
Parke by Christopher Harris, and residue sold and assigned said 
“William Berkeley [governor].” 


“Daniel Parke Esqr the Elder had besides another Parcel of 
Land in the County of James City containing 700 Acres. This 
Tract had been first granted to Nicholas Meriwether® by Patent 
Dated the 31 of July 1656. By him it was sold to Daniel Somerton, 
who afterwards conveyed the same to Christopher Harris. Of him 
Mr. Parke purchas’t it by Deed dated the 5th day of November 
1656. But he being apprehensive that some Cavil might be taken 
to Patents granted in the time of the Usurpation afterwards ob- 
tain’d a Patent for this Land in his own Name dated the 7th day 
of June 1666, As follows” 


Patent to Capt. Daniel Parke for 700 acres on eastermost side 
Chicohominy River commonly called by the name of Warrany Old 
Town [in James City Co.] bounded ENE 180 chains from the 
father end of the right; thence NNW 160 chains to a branch of 
Warrany Creek along said branch WSW 180 chains; thence along 
the Meadows and Ridge SSE 160 chains to the beginning place; 


Robert Sorrel who was lately killed in his Majesty’s Service and his estate 

plundered and taken away by the Rebells . . . be allowed Four Thousand 

acs of tobacco and caske and what of her goods can be founde returned 

to her. 

oe ee & Pioneers by Nell Nugent, 56, 212, 248; Va. Mag. XX XVII, 
. .) 

35 It is not known that Nicholas Meriwether, the first of the name known in 
Virginia, ever crossed the Atlantic, but he owned large tracts of land in the 
Colony. His son, Nicholas of the text, was born in 1647 and died in December, 
1744. He married Elizabeth Crawford, daughter of David Crawford, Gent, of 
Assaquin, New Kent County, and had 1. Jane, married Col. Robert Lewis, 
2. Thomas, 3. Nicholas, born 1699, married Mildred Thornton, 4. William, 
5. David, married Ann Holmes, 6. Ann, married Thomas Johnson and was 
ancestress of Chapman Johnson, 7. Elizabeth, married Thomas Bray, 8. Sarah, 
married William Littlepage, 9. Mary, married John Aylett. Nicholas Meri- 
wether represented New Kent in the House of Burgesses 1710, 1712, 1714, 
1718, 1720-22, 1723, 1726, 1727, 1728. 

(Nicholas Meriwether of Wales ... by Wm. Ridgely Griffith, pp. 69-76; 
Stanard’s Colonial Virginia Register.) 
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said land granted by patent dated last day of July 1656 to Nicholas 
Meriwether who sold it to Daniel Somerton who in turn sold it to 
Christopher Harris who in turn sold it to Capt. Daniel Parke. 
Dated June 7th, 1666. Signed: “William Berkeley [governor].” 


“Next follows the Will of Daniel Parke, Esqr, the Elder by 
which he entailed the foregoing Tracts and all his other Lands upon 
His Son & the Heirs of his Body begotten. By Vertue of this Will 
these Lands descended to the Daughters of Daniel Parke, Esqr, the 
Younger after his Decease and upon partition made o1 the same 
the Tracts above specified were allotted to Mrs. Byrd. This will 
was dated the ................ OF cctcncnatennd 167..... As follows.” 


(Note. This will was never copied into the Title Book pages 
259 and 260 being left blank. The will of Daniel Parke (the Elder), 
dated August 11th, 1677; proved Sept, 16th, 1679 is given in ab- 
stract in Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. XIV, 
page 174.) Editor. 

“Mr. Byrd had sundry other Tracts of Land both by purchase 
& descent which he disposed of at Several Times. Particularly an 
Island in James River opposite to the Monacan Town called Sabot® 
Island for which he took out a Patent dated the 2d day of Novem- 


ber 1705 as follows” 


Patent to William Byrd Esqr “an island encompassed by James 
River” containing 385 acres in Henrico Co. the lower end of said 
island lying against the upper end of Monakin Town; due for 
transportation of 8 persons into colony. Dated Nov. 2nd, 1705. 
Signed : “Edward Nott* [lieutenant governor ].” 


“Mr. Byrd sold this Sabot Island to John Woodson® the Elder 


36 The name of this Island is supposed to have been taken from the wooden 
shoe of the French peasant which it resembled in shape. In 1729, Robert Wood- 
son, Jr. sold to Col. Thomas Randolph 450 acres at Sabot Island. The Island 
is in what is now Goochland County and a station on the James River division 
of the C. & O. Railway still bears the name Sabot. (Va. Mag. XXXII, 392.) 


37In August, 1704, Edward Nott (born in England 1634) came to Virginia 
as Lieutenant Governor. In disposition mild and benevolent, differing from 
his predecessor, Francis Nicholson, the people hoped much from his rule, but 
he did not live long enough to accomplish much that they, or he wished. He 
succeeded in having an act passed providing for the building of a palace 
for the governor and he also called an Assembly which concluded many of the 
laws that had long existed. During the first year of his administration the 
College of William and Mary was destroyed by fire. He died on August 26, 
1706, and the General Assembly erected a monument to his memory in Bruton 
churchyard where it can still be seen. His will was published in Virginia Maga- 
zine, XIV, 302, 303. 

(History of Virginia by Charles Campbell, 375-6.) 


38 See Va. Mag. Vol. XLIX, 177 (April, 1941) Note 6. 
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for £40 Sterling after a Controversy had about it at the General 
Court wherein the said Woodson was cast.” 


“William Byrd Esqr the Elder had about 300 Acres of Land on 
the South Side of James River about 8 miles above Barmuda Hun- 
dred called the Ware lying upon Ware Creek. This Land was 
granted to the said Byrd by Thomas Harris,” who had the same 
by the last Will of his Father Major William Harris, & was part 
of a Patent which the said William had taken out for 1202 Acres 
dated the 7th Day of September 1671 As follows.” 


Patent to Major William Harris, 1210 acres, 2 rods and 4 poles 
of land on south side of James River in Henrico Co., beginning at 
the Middle Spring bottom at gum tree marked for orphans of 
Joseph Tanner ;* thence running up the Bottom SSW 304 [poles] ; 
thence ESE 117 poles to small Pohiccory marked four ways; 
Thence SSW 78 poles to line of Mr. Wm. Baugh ;* thence NW 
along Baugh’s line 103 poles to a great white oak; thence W by S 
107 poles to small pohiccory; thence SSE % E 110 poles; thence 
W 46 poles; thence WNW 336 poles W by S 230 poles to the 
Ashen Swamp; thence over a small branch NW by N 136 poles 
along the main swamp to another branch NE by N up that branch 
42 poles E by S 260 poles to head of the Red Water NE 288 poles 
to head of the Dry Bottom N by E 94 poles NE by N 8 [poles] 
to the river a little above mouth of the Spring Bottom being a line 
belonging to Thomas Lygon* and William Ferrar ;** thence along 


39 Major William Harris of Henrico was Burgess for that County 1652, 
1653, 1655, 1656, 1657, 1658. He married Lucy.......... and had among other 
descendants a grandson Thomas Harris whose will was proved in Henrico 
June Court, 1730. For an excellent account of this family see Virginia Maga- 
sine, Vol. IV, 218 et seq. 

40 The Tanner home was in that part of Henrico now Chesterfield County, 
near Bermuda Hundred. Joseph, the first of the name appearing in the Hen- 
rico records, was Clerk of the Court. He married Mary .......... and the 
orphans named in the text were 1. Joseph, married Ann Floyd, secondly 
Sarah- (Hatcher) Turpin, 2. Edward, married Mary Hatcher, 3. Mary, 
married William Ligon, (see Va. Mag. XLIX, p. 176, note 5), 4. Martha, 
married first Thomas Jones and after his death Edward Haskins. 

(Wm. & Mary Quar., 1st Series, Vol. XXV, 87, 88.) 

41 There were Baughs in Virginia as early as 1623 but it has not been 
proved that they were the ancestors of William Baugh, Sr., Gent. the first of 
the name that later generations can claim. He was a Justice in Henrico in 
1656 and in 1682 he made a deposition stating that he was “70 odd years old” 
which would fix his birth as not later than 1612. (Henrico Records, 1677- 
1692, p. 228.) His son, William Baugh, Jr. died before his father, leaving two 
daughters, Mary and Priscilla, and in 1681, William Sr. made a deed giving 
his granddaughter Priscilla, the wife of William Farrer, land he had in 1668 
given to her father, William Baugh, Jr. The will of William, Sr. was proved 
in Henrico Court, April, 1687. 

(Va. Mag. VII, 424.) 

42 This is an ancient family in Virginia and it would be of interest to many 
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the river SE % E 96 poles E 18 poles E by N 34 poles E by S 40 
poles over mouth of Warr [sic: Ware] Bottom ESE 102 poles 
to place of beginning; due said Harris for transportation of 24 
persons into the colony. Dated Sept. 7th, 1671. Signed “William 
Berkeley [governor].” 


The will of Major William Harris, dated April 20, 1678; proved 
in Henrico County Court Feby. Ist, 1678 [1678/9] To son Thomas, 
all lands below the Ware (the Ware Run to be the bounds to 
spring at head and to follow a bottom on the lower side of the 
clearing of John Rabon) to the Hundred Road; thence a straight 
line to land sold Peter Ashbrook, but not to cross “pocket’s Path.” 
To younger sons William and Edward rest of dividend of land, 
William to have plantation whereon testator now lives, to extend 
outward 100 yards beyond clearing of John Rabon on “Pockett’s 
Path,” thence a straight course to Red Water; Edward to have 
“the Heds Viz to Peter Ashbrook’s Line” and to the Ashen Swamp 
above; neither William nor Edward to sell unless to the other; 
should either die said land to survivor. Two younger sons to live 
with their mother until age 16 if she marry, or until age 19 if she 
do not marry. Wife to live on plantation during life “but not to 
hinder son William at the Head of Ware if he comes for himself.” 
Friends Thomas Cocke* and William Randolph* to see will per- 
formed. [Signed] “William Harris.” Witnesses: Richard Ligon, 
Ann X [her mark] Stuard. Proved by oath of Ann Stuard Hen- 
rico Court Feby. Ist, 1678, and by Richard Ligon Aug. 2nd, 1680. 


“That Part of the Beforementioned Tract mark’t in the Margent 
of the Will was granted to William Byrd Esgqr the Elder by Thomas 
Harris, and it has lately been sold by Mr. Byrd to Joseph Wilki- 
son* for 80 pounds Sterling.” 


if the line could be authenticated back to the emigrant. In the Assembly of 
1655, 1656, Thomas Lyggon represented Henrico County as a Burgess, and in 
1669 he was one of the Commissioners for that county. His will is dated Jan. 
10, 1675. He had four sons. William died 1689. (See Va. Mag. XLIX, 176, 
note 5.) Richard Lygon and two others. 

(Stanard’s Colomal Virginia Register, p. 72; Va. Mag. XII, 205; Tyler's 
Quarterly I, 118.) 

43In the archives of the Virginia Historical Society there is perhaps the 
fullest account of the Farrer family gathered in any one place. Besides the 
manuscripts there are many pictures of the early Farrers, their home, and 
their church at Little Gidding. For this collection we are indebted to the 
generosity and interest of Mrs. Louis C. Bulkley, of Shreveport, La., and 
Mr. John D. Collett, of Indianapolis, Ind. For a printed account of this 
family see Virginia Magazine, Vols. VII, VIII, IX and X. 

#4 See Va. Mag. XLVIII, p. 112 (April, 1940) Note 5. 

#5 See Va. Mag. XLVIII, p. 39 (Jan. 1940) Note 12. 

# In the will of Joseph Wilkinson, Jr. probated in Henrico Court, Sept. 
1733, he appoints his father Joseph Wilkinson, Sr. the executor of his estate 
and the guardian of his daughter Priscilla Wilkinson. The wife of Joseph, Sr. 
was Priscilla Branch whose first husband was Edward Skerme, but the sur- 
name of Mary, the wife of Joseph, Jr. is not known. Priscilla, the daughter 
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“Mr. Byrd exchanged with Henry Gee*’ & his Wife 150 Acres 
of Land lying between falling Creek & Grindall’s Run for 60 Acres 
joining on the Upper Side of Grindal’s Run & Reaching to the 
Mouth of Falling Creek. Upon this Exchange the said Gee and his 
Wife conveyed the foremention’d 60 Acres to the said Byrd by 
Lease & Release, as follows.” 


Deeds of lease and release, dated respectively Feby. 20th, 1714 
and Feby. 25th, 1714, whereby Henry Gee of Henrico Co., planter, 
and Elizabeth, his wife, convey to William Byrd, of Charles City 
Co., Esqr 60 acres on upper side Falling Creek, Henrico Co. on 
the east side of Grindall’s Run lately recovered by Henry Gee and 
wife from Christopher Branch,* and is part of 1100 acres granted 
by patent in 1689 to Thomas Matthews.* In exchange for this land 
William Byrd (as appears by the release deed) conveyed to the 
said Gees 150 acres of land. These deeds signed “Henry Gee, Eliza- 
beth X her sign Gee;” and witnessed by R. Blaws,® John Wood- 
son,” Junr., John Scott,*? Thomas Jefferson, Isham Eppes,* 


of Joseph, Jr. married first Henry Embry, Jr., Burgess from Lunenburg 
County, Va., and second William Hill. 
(Wm. & Mary Quar., First Series, Vol. XXV, 110, 111, 116.) 


47 The Henrico List of 1679 refers to Henry Gee as “Mr.” In the Quit 
Rent Roll of 1704 for Henrico County he is taxed for 435 acres of land. He 
married Mary, (probably his first wife as Elizabeth is named as his wife in the 
text) the daughter of Gilbert Elam, and the will of Gilbert Gee proved in 
Henrico Court in 1734 is evidently his son. An Excursus of the Gee family is 
given in Reliques of the Rives by James Rives Childs, pp. 436, 437. 

(Wm. & Mary Quar., lst Series, Vol. XXIV, 277; Va. Mag. XXVIII, 
212.) 


48 “Lately recovered [1714] from Christopher Branch” would indicate that 
this Christopher (1659-1727) was the grandson of Christopher, the emigrant, 
and the son of Christopher (1627-1665) of Charles City County, the youngest 
son of the emigrant. He married Ann, daughter of Henry Sherman and widow 
of John Crowley. 

(Branchiana, by James Branch Cabell, p. 38.) 


49In 1639 Thomas Matthews, ‘Chirurgeon,’ patented 1100 acres of land in 
Henrico and among the 22 headrights he brought into the Colony was a 
Thomas Matthews and a Roger Matthews. It would be of interest to follow 
this line through the Henrico records to ascertain whether the Thomas Mat- 
thews of Henrico, who in 1711 made claim (with others) for work done at the 
Battery at James City, and whose will was probated in Henrico in 1737, was 
a descendant. 

(Cavaliers & Pioneers, by Nell M. Nugent, p. 158; Valentine Papers, ed. by 
Clayton Torrence, Vol. III, p. 1983.) 


5 See Va. Mag. XLIX, p. 180 (April, 1941) Note 10. 
51 See Va. Mag. XLIX, p. 177 (April, 1941) Note 6. 


52 John Scott, of New Kent, married Judith .......... and dying in 1729 
left Samuel, b. 1707; Sarah, b. 1710; Mary, b. 1711/12; Jane, b. 1713; Martha, 
b. 1716; Jesse, b. 1718. Although not recorded in St. Peter’s Parish Register he 
is said also to have had a daughter Judith who married, first, Peter Ware, 
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Henry Anderson.™ Both deeds recorded Henrico County Court 
April 4, 1715. (Note pages 270 and 271 are missing from the Title 
Book. Editor.) 


[Patent to Walter Aston® for 1040 acres in Charles City Co. 
being 200 acres near Shirley Hundred, S upon a creek formerly 
called Wattkin’s Creek]* E upon lands of Hugh Cox, decd. and W 
on land where said Aston now lives; and 590 acres S upon Watt- 
kin’s Creek N into woods; W upon Shirley Hundred and E upon 
land formerly belonging to Nathaniel Cawsey” but now in said 


and after his death she married Col. Samuel Jordan. Joseph Scott, who died 
in Amelia in 1748, is thought to have been another child. (Wm. & Mary 
Quar., lst Series, Vol. XIV, p. 33; St. Peter's Parish Register.) 

53 The early home of the Jeffersons was “Osbornes” on the south side of the 
James River, now in Chesterfield County. Thomas of the text was the son 
of Thomas and Mary (Branch) Jefferson. He married as his first wife, 
Mary, the daughter of Major Peter Field, and his will dated March 15, 1723, 
proved Henrico County Court April, 1731, names his son, Peter Jefferson 
(1708-1757) who was the father of the President. 

(Tyler's Quarterly, Vol. VI, 199 et seq., 264 et seq. Vol. VII, 49 et seq.) 

54 Isham Eppes was the son of Francis Eppes (1659-1719), Justice, Sheriff, 
and Burgess for Henrico, and Anne Isham, his wife. Anne was the daughter 
of Henry and Katherine Isham, whose first husband was Joseph Royal. Isham 
Eppes died unmarried and his will dated March 4, 1716-17 names his brothers 
and sisters, “to my father a seal ring which belonged to my grandfather 
Isham” and “my lots in town of Hundred Point.” He leaves to his nephew 
Francis, the son of Francis, Jr., the plantation known as “Winterpock,” to 
his mother land in Bermuda Hundred. The will was proved in Henrico County 
Court Aug. 5, 1717. (Francis Epes, His Ancestors and Descendants, by Eva 
Turner Clark, pp. 76, 118.) 

55“Mr.” Henry Anderson married in August, 1706, Prudence, the or- 
phaned daughter of Edward Stratton, of Henrico County. His second wife was 
Elizabeth, the widow of Ralph Crawforth. The will of Henry Anderson was 
proved in Henrico County Jan. 20, 1733/4. For an account of the family see 
Va. Mag. XXXII, 377, 378. 

56 The tomb of Lt. Col. Walter Aston (1607-1656), Burgess for Shirley 
Hundred 1629, 1631, 1632, 1633, and for Charles City 1641, 1642, and of that 
of his son, Walter Aston, is in the Churchyard at Westover. Mary, the daugh- 
ter of Lt. Col. Walter Aston, was the second wife of Richard Cocke (1600- 
1665), and after his death she married Col. Edward Hill of Charles City 
County. (Va. Mag. III, 401, 402, 405; Stanard’s Colonial Virginia Register.) 

57 The ship “Phoenix” left England, Capt. Francis Nelson in command, at 
the same time as Capt. Newport, but because of a storm did not reach James- 
town until the spring of 1608. In 1624/25 Nathaniel Causey was the only one 
living who had come with him in the “Phoenix.” He married a maid named 
Thomasine who came out in 1609. They lived at “Jordan’s Journey,” Charles 
City County. This land was later known as “Causey’s Care,” and still later as 
“Cawsons,” and was the birthplace of John Randolph of Roanoke. Nathaniel 
Causey was a member of the House of Burgesses in 1623/4, but the record 
fails to give the county he represented. (Virginia Vetusta, by Edward D. Neil, 
p. 23; Va. Mag. IV, 426; Stanard’s Colonial Virginia Register, p. 53.) 

*The words in square brackets have been supplied from the record of this 
a to Walter Aston, Patent Book No. 2, page 78, Register of the Land 

ce. 
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Aston’s possession ; and 250 acres more W on the Great River, E 
on plantation of Causey’s Carr [sic: Care] S on Capt. Eppes’ land 
in the island and N on land of Parlin 125 perches on the bases and 
a full mile being 320 perches together with the small part of swamp 
thereunto belonging; the said 1040 acres being due said Aston as 
follows: (1) 200 acres granted by patent Dec. 10, 1620 to Nathaniel 
Cawsey and purchased from John Causey by bill of sale dated 
Feby. 7th, 1634; (2) 590 acres granted to said Aston by patent 
July 26, 1628 and due him for personal adventure of himself and 
his wife Warbowe, and transportation of 10 persons into this 
colony, there being yet due upon the same right 10 acres to said 
Aston: (3) 250 acres being residue granted said Aston by patent 
April 10th, 1643 and by order of Court Oct. 15th, 1641, and due 
him for transportation of 5 persons into the colony. Dated August 
12, 1646. Signed “William Berkeley [governor].” 


“Colo Walter Aston being in Possession of this Land by the 
foregoing Patent at his Death left the same to his Son Walter 
Aston; And he dying bequeathed it to George Harris by his last 
Will Dated the 21st of December 1666, As follows” 


The will of Walter Aston, of Cawsey’s Care, [Charles City Co.] 
dated Dec. 21st, 1666; proved Charles City Co. Feb. 4th, 1666. To 
loving mother Mrs. Hannah Hill land called Level, during life as 
part of her thirds and after to her heirs forever. To godson John 
Cocke, son of Richard Cock, decd. 4000 pounds of tobacco in the 
year 1668. To godson Edward Cocke, son of the above said Cocke 
[i. e. Richard Cocke®] 6000 pounds of tobacco in the year 1669. 
In case either of them depart this life survivor to have whole 10000 
pounds and in case both die to be divided among rest of my sister 
Cocke’s children. To sister Mary Cocke 20 shillings to buy a ring. 
To sister Elizabeth Binns, 20 shillings to buy a ring. To servant 
John Mitten my gun called Pollard and a young white sow shote 
that is with pig. To my Irish boy Edward one young sow. To Mr. 
George Harris, Merchant all my land at Cawsey’s Care and land 
at or near Canting Point, and also residue of estate and the said 
George Harris named sole executor. Signed: “Walter Aston.” 
Witnesses: John Drury, William W H his mark Harris. Proved in 
Court Feby. 4th, 1666 by said Drury and Harris. “Test Joel [sic 
Hoel®] Pryse, C. C.” 


58 Richard Cocke, dec’d., the progenitor of the family, married as his second 
wife Mary, the sister of Walter Aston, the younger. An account of the 
Cocke family is given in Va. Mag. Vols. III, IV and V. 

59 The will of “George Harris of Westover, Charles Countie in Virginia, in 
parts beyond the Seas” was recorded in England August 20, 1674. His widow 
Sarah married Thomas Stegg, Jr. See Va. Mag. XLVIII, p. 31. 

(Va. Mag. XII, 405.) 

6 Although one finds records of Hoel Pryse (Howell Price) being paid 
certain amounts of tobacco for his services as county clerk of Charles City 
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This Walter Aston before his Death had sold 200 Acres of the 
Land abovementioned to William Edwards and One Hundred more 
to Hannah Hill. But both those Parcels were purchased back again 
by George Harris who dying seized of the Intire Tract, & leaving 
no Children It all fell to his Brother Thomas Harris Citizen of 
London. And afterwards Thomas Harris conveyed the same to 
Colo Thomas Grendon by Lease & Release, as follows: 


Deeds of lease and release, dated respectively Nov. 26th, 1674 
and Nov. 27th, 1674 of Thomas Harris, citizen and Merchant Tay- 
lor, of London to Thomas Grendon, Junr., of Westover Parish, 
Charles City Co. Virginia, conveying all that share, parcel or por- 
tion of Cawsey’s Care in Charles City Co. containing 1200 acres 
late in possession of Walter Aston son to Lieutenant Colonel Aston, 
all which said land and premises except about 300 acres said Aston 
devised by will to George Harris of Westover in Virginia, mer- 
chant, lately deceased and the other 300 acres were sold by Walter 
Aston, Junr in his lifetime, viz. 200 acres to William Edwards and 
100 acres to Mrs. Hannah Hill and afterwards purchased by said 
George Harris in his lifetime which said lands are bounded south 
by lands of Mary Clerk alias Shipley, now or late in tenure of 
Richard Shite ; southwest and west on Aston’s Creek and the heads 
of Shirley Hundred; North and north west on lands of Daniel 
Luellin and the main woods; North east and east on Kinnedyes 
Creek and lands late of Hardaway; which said lands said George 
Harris died seized and are since descended to his brother Thomas 
Harris, party hereto, as heir to said George Harris, together with 
all other lands and hereditaments whatsoever whereof the said 
George Harris died seized in Virginia. 

The consideration named in these deeds was a general release 
properly executed to the said Thomas Harris by Thomas Grendon, 
Senior (by power of attorney from Thomas Grendon, Junr. and 
Sarah, his wife, late wife of George Harris), releasing said Thomas 
Harris from all actions, accounts, demands of Thomas Grendon, 
Junr. and Sarah, his wife, either as administrators with the will 
annexed of George Harris, or otherwise; and also in consideration 
of £35 lawful money of England. Signed: “Thomas Harris.” 
Witnesses to deed of lease: Simon Seamans, Thomas Gower,” 


County, we have not been successful in placing him in the Price line. On Oct. 
5, 1656 he patented 1000 acres of land in New Kent County on the north side 
of Poropatanke Swamp due him for the transportation of 20 persons into the 
Colony, and on Oct. 10, 1657, he assigned this 1000 acres to Maurice Rose. 
In the grant he is named as “Mr. Howell Price.” 

(Cavaliers & Pioneers by Nell M. Nugent, pp. 337, 354, 484.) 

61 Many letters, generally of a business nature, are found written by William 
Byrd to Thomas Gower of Edmunton, England. On June 8, 1685, he says 
‘Yo’ Bro: and all friends here in health, onely all most drowned lately by a 
mighty flood w™ raised our river upward of 20 foot above an Ordinary tide,” 
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John Ludwell,® Samuel Wilson, Thomas Grendon, Senr., Bar- 
tholomew Clements,® while Gower, Ludwell, Wilson, Grendon and 
Clements also witnessed the deed of release. Proved in Court 
{General Court?] June 1675 by Capt. Bartholmew Clements that 
this was the writing and deed of Thomas Harris. “Test Henry 
Heartwell* Cl Con [clerk of Council]. Receipt of Thomas Harris 
for £35 named as monetary consideration in above deed.” 


“Colo Thomas Grendon being thus Legally possest of the whole 
Tract of Land then called Causey’s Care and now the High Hills 
bequeathed the same to Mr. Byrd by his last Will bearing date the 
23d of February 1683-4.” 


The will of Thomas Grendon, of Westover Parish, Charles City 
County, Virginia, Gentleman; “at this present time & by God’s 
assistance bound on a voyage to England and considering the cer- 
tainty of death the danger of the sea & the mortality all men are 
subject to.” “Body to be decently buried at discretion of executors 
(in trust) hereafter made as the place, time & opportunity shall 
present.” Just debts to be first paid. To wife Mrs. Sarah Grendon 
her wearing apparel, rings, jewels, ornaments and £ 1500 sterling 
to be raised out of Virginia personal estate which if insufficient the 
balance needed to make up that amount to be paid from moneys due 
testator in England; or, (as alternative) £80 sterling per annum 
to be paid out of testator’s yearly rents of real estate in Furtherly 
alias Fartherley, in Parish of Shenton, county of [not named], as 
also the Hide Field in said county ; the choice of these legacies to be 
at her discretion and her acceptance thereof to be in full of her 
dower, or whatelse may be due her by bond. To wife, during life, 
plantation with houses and appurtenances, provided she live there 
and keep up the property, then afterwards the same to William 
Byrd, Junr, son of William Byrd, Senr., of Henrico County, Vir- 


and again on Oct. 10, 1688, “tell Tom Gower his Bro: Abel is dead.” (See 
note 7, Va. Mag. XLVIII, 112.) 

(Va. Mag. XXIV, 358; XXV, 352.) 

62 John Ludwell, brother of Thomas Ludwell, was in Virginia in 1660. In 
1664 letters of administration on the estate of John Ludwell, late of Virginia, 
bachelor, deceased, were granted to his brother Francis Ludwell. (Va. Mag. 
XXIX, 351, 352.) 

63In the Quit Rent Roll for Surry County, Bartholomew Clements is 
charged with 1150 acres of land “he living in England.” His will proved in 
Surry Co., Va. in 1713, bequeaths “my dividend of land on upper Chippoecks” 
to friend Wm. Rooking to whom he leaves his estate. 

(Surry Wills, Va. Historical Society.) 

64 Henry Hartwell, Burgess, Clerk of the General Court, Grantee for royal 
charter for College, member of the Council, was born in England and died 
there in 1699. In 1697, he with Edward Chilton and Dr. James Blair, wrote a 
pamphlet called The Present State of Virginia. 

(Journal of the House of Burgesses, 1659-93; Wm. & Mary Quar., 1st 
Series, Vol. X, p. 33; Stanard’s Colonial Virginia Register.) 
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ginia, and his heirs. Should wife not continue on plantation then 
same to said Byrd at testator’s decease. The plantation to said Byrd 
with proviso he live to be 21 years old, and pays to testator’s god- 
son, Nathaniel Symons, son of John Symons, of London, up- 
holsterer, £60 sterling. In case said Byrd die in minority, or fail 
to make directed payment to Symons, then after wife’s decease 
executors in trust (hereafter named) to sell said plantation and out 
of produce of sale to pay £60 sterling to goddaughter Susannah, 
daughter of aforesaid William Byrd, and remainder from sale price 
to be equally divided between Thomas Symons and the aforesaid 
Nathaniel Symons, both sons of aforesaid John Symons. Should 
wife accept £80 sterling per annum out of rents of Furtherly, alias 
Fartherly, and the Hide Fields, then after her decease (or in case of 
her non-acceptance thereof) testator’s freehold at Fartherly, with 
all houses and appurtenances to go to cousin Thomas Jennings, son 
of Thomas Jennings late of London, distiller, and his heirs, 
he paying to his mother (who is testator’s aunt) Mrs. Mary 
Archer, now wife of Capt. Wm. Archer, of Charles City Co., 
Virginia, £10 sterling per annum during her life. For want 
of issue of said Thomas Jennings, said property to cousin 
Thomas Symons at age of 21 years, and in case of his death 
then to his brother Nathaniel Symons, son of John Symons afore- 
said. The three leases of copy hold lands, dated March 2nd, 1656, 
granted by William, Lord Viscount of Stafford and Mary, his wife, 
Henry, Earl of Kingston, John, Earl of Thanet Island and Hon. 
Wm. Pierepont, to testator’s grandfather, Thomas Grendon, decd. 
and purchased by testator of his executors, are devised to testator’s 
sister Rebecca Symons, wife of aforesaid John Symons, and to her 
heirs. To Capt. Wm. Archer, of Charles City Co., Virginia, £50 
sterling due by him to testator. Executors hereafter named to invest 
£20 sterling in twenty rings, one each to loving friends Robert 
Coo, of London, Goldsmith, Thomas Gower, of Edmington, and 
Abel Gower, of Virginia, and the rest “to my known particular 
friends.” To Hon. Wm. Byrd, Esq and William Randolph, of 
Henrico Co., Virginia, and Arthur North and John Harding, of 
London, £25 sterling each and said Byrd and Randolph named as 
executors in trust of estate in Virginia, and North and Harding, 
executors in trust of estate in England. Dated Feby. 23rd, 1683/4. 
Witnesses: Henry Harman, Richard Williamson John X_ [his 
mark] Roach, Abel Gower. Proved and recorded in Charles City 
Co. Dec. 3rd, 1684. “Test. Hugh Davis, Dep. Cl. Cur.” 


Note. See Va. Mag. Vol I, page 441, where this will of Thomas 
Grendon is briefly referred to; see also Waters, Genealogical 
Gleanings in England, Vol. I, pages 429-431 for this will and 
some notes on the connections referred to therein. The will of 
Thomas Grendon was, on April 4, 1685, proved and recorded in the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury (Ibid. page 431). The will of 
Thomas Grendon, of London, grandfather of the testator of the 
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above will), dated Dec. 15th, 1678; proved in the Prerogative Court 
of Canterbury Oct. 29, 1680, is given in Va. Mag. Vol. XIV, pages 
207-208. 

“Plan of 1336 Acres of Land Commonly called the High Hills.” 


[ Plat ] 
“Plan of 224% Acres of Land in Henrico County.” 
[ Plat] 


“The Patent granted to Colo Robert Beverley for 9 [88 acres 
called] West Ham, which was omitted in Page 152.” 


Patent to Robert Beverley for 988 acres in Varina Parish, Hen- 
rico Co., on north side James River above the Falls; beginning at a 
pockhiccory standing on river side by a great pile of rocks just 
above the old Powhite fields; hence into woods NE by N 640 
poles to corner white oak; thence WNW 338 poles crossing several 
branches falling into Chickahominy Swamp to a corner black oak 
between two branches; thence SW by S 540 poles to corner black 
oak standing on Westham Creek near a great Bever pond; thence 
as said Westham Creek and James River tendeth to place of be- 
ginning. Due said Beverley for importation of 20 persons into the 
colony. Dated Oct. 20th, 1689. [Signed] Nathaniel Bacon [presi- 
dent of Council]. 

Note. This land was sold by Robert Beverley to William Byrd, 
June 3rd, 1707. For the deed of conveyance see Va. Mag. Vol. 


XLIX, pages 334-5. 








NOTES AND QUERIES 





AMELIA COUNTY-—A correction. In the April, 1942 issue of the maga- 
zine (p. 179) it is stated that Amelia was cut off from Prince George and 
Brunswick in 1725. This is a typographical error and should be 1735. 


HERBERT. From Old Town Book of Middletown, N. J., we have the 
following data: Mar. 25, 1671, Bridget Herbert, or Hearbott rented house 
in Middletown. Patent to Thomas Herbert, 1677. Earmarks for cattle of 
Widow Harbott or her son Thomas about 1671. These facts verified by later 
records; but Bridget’s husband’s name or how they got to Middletown not 
discovered. They are not given on list of proprietors. Proof desired of any 
connection between Bridget Herbert in Middletown, 1671 and the Herbert 
and Pembrooke families of Virginia; her husband’s name; from whence they 
came; and date and place of landing in this country—Address: Miss Cath- 
erine Newton, 2450 39th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


CALVERT. Wanted ancestry of Christopher Calvert, Sr. who had grand- 
child Waitman Sipple. Were in vicinity Onancock, Eastern Shore (Acco- 
mack Co.) in 1682 and earlier; may have had land near Eastville, North- 
ampton Co. No record of death. Did he belong to the Calvert family of 
Maryland? Address: Miss Margaret E. Layton, 211 N. Bedford St., George- 
town, Del. 


LYNN. John Lynn, Fauquier Co. had (according to will 1794) children: 
(1) John; (2) Lewis; (3) Francis; (4) Fielding; (5) Thompson; (6) 
Sukey Thomas. The said Fielding Lynn married Ruth Fristoe and had one 
son, an only child, who married Violinda Ann Skillman in Loudoun Co., 
from whom subscriber descends. Was John Lynn, of Fauquier Co. (noted 
above) son of William Lynn, of Prince William Co., whose will, 1795, 
mentions children: (1) William; (2) John; (3) Joseph; (4) Elizabeth; 
(5) Nehemiah; (6) Prudence; (7) Jennie. A record states that William 
(son of William) married Sarah Copen and had children: (1) Seymour; 
(2) Thompson; (3) Catherine; (4) Cassandra. Would appreciate any in- 
formation relative to these people. Address: A. G. Lynn, Brightwaters, N. Y. 


GUERRANT. Southern Churchman of May 31, 1844, from The Peters- 
burg Statesman appeared the following: “Huguenots. We have lately met 
with an old manuscript belonging to a gentleman in Petersburg, a Hugue- 
notic relic being entitled ‘A Register containing the Baptisms made within 
the Church of the French Refugees in the Manakin Town, in Virginia, 
within the parish of King William in the year of our Lord, 1721, the 25th 
of March. Done by Jacques Soblet, Clerk.’ As a specimen of the entries, 
see below, ‘Se 17 Juliet 1733 est ne Jean Gueran, fils de Pierre Gueran and 
de la Magdalaine Gueran: a en pour parian Gideon Chambon et Antoine 
Trabut pour Maraine Laucadou et Marte Chastain; a et baptize par Mr. 
Marye—Jean Chastain.’ Translater: July 7th, 1733 was born John Guer- 
rant, son of Peter Guerrant and of Magdalene Guerrant. He had for god- 
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father Gideon Chambon and Anthony Trabut; for godmothers, Marianne 
Loucadou and Marte Chastain. He was baptized by Mr. Marye—Jean Chas- 
tain. First emigration of Huguenots to Manacantown in 1699. Vide Bever- 
ley’s History of Virginia.” On the back of the above appeared: “Birth of 
John Guerrant, son of Peter, father of John, who was father of John, Jr. 
who was the father of John, the present recorder who is the father of nobody, 
but the foster father of many, who was born 2nd Jany. 1789 and is now at 
this present writing age 56 years less 7 days. 26th December 1844. J. 
Guerrant.” 


The above items were contributed by Mrs. John Garrett Massie of Gooch- 
land Co. (Through Mr. Richard C. Wight, of Richmond) with the comment 
that they “are copies of an old paper found in my father’s old papers.” 





THE VIRGINIA ANCESTRY OF EDWIN M. STANTON 


It probably is not generally known that the parents of Mr. Stanton, Secre- 
tary of War in Lincoln’s cabinet, were both native Southerners. His father, 
Dr. David Stanton, was born in North Carolina, the son of Benjamin Stanton 
and Abigail (Macy) Stanton.1 David when a young man moved to Ohio with 
a part of his family. Lucy Norman, the mother of Mr. Stanton, was born 
in Culpeper County, Virginia. She went to Ohio with some friends and there 
met and married the young Quaker physician who lost out with his family 
for marrying a non-Quaker.2 Edwin McMasters Stanton, named for his 
mother’s godfather—Rev. David McMasters—was born in Steubenville, Ohio, 
December 19, 1814 and was the oldest of four children. 


Lucy (Norman) Stanton was the daughter of Thomas Norman from whom 
Mr. Stanton inherited his tendency to asthma’. Thomas Norman was married 
twice: 1. Milly Tutt* and 2. Frances ......................-- Milly Tutt was the mother 
of Lucy.5 Thomas Norman by his will recorded in Culpeper, Will Book “O,” 
p. 356 (dated 4 June 1838 and probated 19 November 1838) gives to “my 
daughter Lucy Stanton eight hundred dollars she to have the use and interest 
of the money during her life and at her death to be divided equally between 
her children to them and their heirs forever.” Mr. Stanton never received 
any of this pricinpal, presumably, as his mother outlived him. In this con- 
nection, however, it is interesting that Thomas Norman helped Mrs. Stanton 
financially after her husband’s death which occurred when Edwin was thir- 
teen, and would have sent slaves to do her work had the Ohio laws per- 
mitted.® 


Thomas Norman was the son of Joseph Norman whose will is in Culpeper, 
Will Book “C,” p. 117 (dated 20 November, 1783 and probated 16 February, 


1“Our Ancestors the Stantons,” by W. H. Stanton. 

2“Tife and Public Services of Edwin M. Stanton,” by George C. Gorham. 
3“Edwin McMasters Stanton,” by Frank A. Flower, p. 27. 

*“Grattan’s Reports,” V. p. 63 f. 

5 Law Suit: Cunningham vs. Norman, Culpeper, File 43. 

6 Ibid., Flower, p. 23. 
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1784). Joseph Norman married 1. Mary Read, daughter of John Read and 
Winifred (Favour) Read? and 2. Sarah ....00000000......... Mr. Prichard’ deduces 
that Thomas was the son of Mary Read. 


Joseph Norman was the son of Isaac Norman and Frances Norman. Isaac 
Norman patented 420 acres of land in Spottsylvania County in the Fork of 
the Rappahannock River on June 30, 1726 (Patent Book 12, p. 484). Also 
patented 634 acres a little later (Patent Book 13, p. 301). This land was in 
the present Culpeper County by Norman’s Ford which is a mile or so below 
Remington on the Rappahannock River. In Orange, Deed Book 4, p. 239, in 
deed dated 25 September, 1740, Isaac Norman and Frances Norman, his wife, 
convey to their son Joseph Norman 100 acres part of the tract of land on 
which Isaac Norman then lived bounded by the land of James Turner, etc. 
Records show that this land is part of patents herein mentioned. 


Isaac Norman is said to have married Frances Courtney. Besides their 
son Joseph, Isaac and Frances Norman had certainly a daughter Kerenhap- 
puch who married James Turner. In Spottsylvania Deed Book “C,” p. 11, 
Isaac Norman of Spottsylvania County, planter, deeds to “James Turner my 
son-in-law planter and Kerenhappuch Turner my daughter of ye said County” 
100 acres part of the patent on which Isaac Norman then lived. This deed is 
dated 30 January 1733 and recorded 7 May, 1734. There was very probably 
a son Isaac, being the Isaac Norman, Jr., who patents 200 acres on Hazel 
River on July 7, 1735 (Patent Book 16, p. 19). This land of Isaac Norman, 
Jr., borders on land belonging to Courtney Norman. 


Other children of Isaac and Frances Norman are said to have been Court- 
ney who married Mary Browning, Frances who married Francis Browning, 
Rose who married William Duncan and a daughter Isabel. Can anyone prove 
the Isaac Norman-Frances Courtney marriage or the children Courtney, 
Frances, Rose and Isabel? Also can anyone prove the parentage of Isaac 


Norman Senior ? 
—W. B. Hackley, University of Richmond, Va. 





NOTES ON THE TAYLOR FAMILY, OF KING 
WILLIAM COUNTY, VA. 


“Taylor family of King William County, Virginia,” by Ida J. Lee (Wm. 
& Mary Quarterly, 2nd series, Vol. XIV, Jan. 1934) gives an account of 
the descendants of the Rev. Daniel Taylor who came to the Colony as a 
missionary in 1703 from Bristol, England. He married, in all probability, 
either a daughter or a sister of the Rev. Richard Squire, whom he succeeded 
as minister of St. Peter’s Church in New Kent County, Va., in 1707. His 
son, the Rev. Daniel Taylor, II, (1705-1742), minister of St. John’s Parish 
in King William County, married Alice Littlepage (1707-1787) and had six 
children, four sons and two daughters, all surviving him. Our chief knowl- 
edge of Daniel Taylor, II is gained from the epitaph on his elaborate tomb- 


7 “Allied Families of Read, Corbin, Luttrell, Bywaters,” by A. M. Prichard. 
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stone at the “Ferry Farm” on the Pamunkey River in King William County. 
(Wm. & Mary Quarterly, Vol. V, 1897, p. 206; also Lee, above). The only 
son of Daniel Taylor, II, whose name was positively known, was William 
Taylor (1739-1820), prominent citizen and Clerk of Lunenburg County, Va., 
who married Martha Waller, daughter of Judge Benjamin Waller of Wil- 
liamsburg, and had twelve children. 


By circumstantial evidence, Miss Lee concluded that another son of Daniel 
Taylor, II was Richard Squire Taylor (d. 1806) who owned Ferry Farm, 
mentioned above, and was a Justice of King William County and a promi- 
nent and wealthy landowner. This relationship is now proved by Mr. Demp- 
sey M. Kemp, of Portland, Oregon, a descendant of William Taylor of Lunen- 
burg County, who writes as follows: “I have just lately located the family 
Bible of William Taylor, son of Rev. Daniel and Alice (Littlepage) Taylor, 
and in the records was found the death of ‘my brother, Richard Sqr. Taylor,’ 
which proves conclusively that they were brothers . . . This William Taylor 
Bible is now in the hands of a descendant, the Rev. Edward Watts Gamble, 
of Selma, Alabama...” The entries in this Bible record the birth of twelve 
children and the death of three of them; they also record the death of two 
brothers, Thomas Taylor and Richard Squire Taylor, and the death of his 
mother and of his two sisters, Martha Moore and Frances Anderson. No 
mention is made of one remaining brother, who may have been named Daniel. 
We are indebted to Mr. Kemp for the following transcript: 


Copy oF Recorp IN BIBLE OF WILLIAM AND MARTHA (WALLER) TAYLOR, 
oF LUNENBURG CouNTY, VA. 


William Taylor, married to Martha Waller the 15th day of March 1767, by 
the Rev. James Horoches. 

Benjamin Taylor, born the 16th day of January 1768, at half after five 
oClock in the afternoon. 

Daniel Taylor, born the 27th day of March 1769 at six oClock in the morning. 

Martha Taylor was born the 15th day of October 1770 at four oClock in the 
afternoon. 

William Waller Taylor born the 25th day of June 1772 half hour after eleven 
oClock at night. 

William Waller Taylor Dyed the Second day of October 1773 aged about 
sixteen months. 

My brother Thomas Taylor Dyed the Twenty third day of December, one 
thousand and Seven hundred Seventy three. In the thirty third year of 
his age. 

Thomas Taylor born the Third day of May 1774 at half an hour after five 
oClock in the morning. 

Waller Taylor born the Twenty seventh day of December 1775 at half an 
hour after eight oClock in the morning. 

Richard Taylor born the 15th day of March 1778 at one oClock in the morn- 
ing. 
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John Taylor born the 18th day of February 1780 at 11 oClock at night. 
Robert Taylor born the 2nd day of February 1782 at 11 oClock at night. 


William Henry Taylor born the 25th day of January 1784 at half an hour 
after six oClock in the afternoon. 


Edmund Francis Taylor born the 12th day of March 1787 in the morning. 


Louis (Lewis) Littlepage Taylor born the 29th day of May 1788 at half an 
hour after one oClock in the afternoon. 


Robert Taylor departed this life on Thursday the eighteenth of December, 
one Thousand Eight hundred at one quarter after eleven oClock in the 
forenoon, aged Eighteen Years, and ten months. 


My Daughter Martha Wills (Wells) departed this life on Wednesday the 18th 
day of January 1809 at one oClock in the afternoon aged Thirty eight 
years and about three months. 


My Mother Alice Taylor Departed this life on the 9th day of November 1787 
aged 81 years. 

My sister Martha Moore Departed this life the 11th day of March 1800 aged 
in her 67 year. 


My brother Richard Sqr Taylor Departed this life the . . . day of October 
. . aged about .. . years. 


My sister Frances Anderson Departed this life 23rd day of December 1808 
aged 47 years. (Probably meant 67 years as her father died in 1742). 


Note: Richard Squire Taylor died in 1806, sometime between June 11 
and October 27. On the former date he made and signed a deed, transferring 
a tract of land, known as the Dorrel Plantation, to his son-in-law James 
Meaux (King William County Records, Book 1806-1810, June 11, 1806). 
On the latter date his will was probated. 


—Douglas VanderHoof, Richmond, Va. 


ROBINSON FAMILY ADDENDA 


Beginning at page 445 of Vol. 15, the Virginia Magazine published a his- 
tory of the Robinson family of Middlesex County. After many years research 
I wish to point out several mistakes in those articles. 


At pages 92-93 of Vol. 18 it is stated that Charles Carter Robinson was 
the son of Benjamin and Sarah Ring Robinson. This statement is repeated 
in a footnote on page 69 of Vol. 31. According to the suit of Lyons v. Thorn- 
ton, chancery file 173 at Fredericksburg, Benjamin and Sarah Robinson had 
children Joseph, Thomas, Benjamin, Charles, Mary, and Sarah. It also ap- 
pears from those papers that son Charles had died prior to 1791, and reference 
is made to his widow Clary and to his executor Walker Taliaferro. The 
Order Book of Caroline for the years 1772-1776, now in the State Library, 
indicates that the will of Charles Robinson was offered for probate in 1773; 
one of the witnesses was Thomas Robinson and the executors were Walker 
Taliaferro and Joseph Robinson. Charles Carter Robinson was alive 1795, 
when he qualified as executor for the estate of his brother Benjamin in 
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Spotsylvania County. It is my surmise that Charles Carter Robinson was a 
grandson of Benjamin and Sarah Robinson and not their son. 


At page 322 of Vol. 18 and page 99 of Vol. 19 there is a discussion as to 
the parents of the Christopher Robinson whose will was proved in Middlesex 
County in 1787. The will referred to was really that of Charles Robinson. 
In Chesterfield County Will Book 4, page 507, will be found the will of the 
Christopher Robinson who was the son of Commissary William Robinson, 
rector of Stratton-Major Parish, King & Queen County. 


Due to the loss of Caroline County records I have been unable to verify 
what I think must be true, that Charles Robinson whose will was proved in 
Caroline in 1773 was the father of the Charles Robinson whose will was 
proved in Middlesex in 1787. The only records I have found in Middlesex, 
either church or court, which throw any possible light on the origin of 
Charles Robinson of that county are (1) the deed from Thomas Batchelder 
to Charles Robinson, dated January 18, 1780 (Deed Book 7, part 2, page 413, 
State Library), which mentions Caroline land transferred from Charles 
Robinson to Thomas Batchelder, and (2) the chancery suit (also in the 
State Library) of Charles Robinson and others against Thomas and Simon 
Laughlin, executors of the estate of their father Thomas Laughlin, which 
involved land in Caroline. Charles Robinson’s wife Ann was the daughter of 
Thomas Laughlin, and there is no record of her birth or that of her father 
in Middlesex, which indicates that they may have been from Caroline. In 
the State Library there is a reference to the will of Benjamin Robinson, 
proved 1805, naming wife Elizabeth and children Nancy, Thomas, Benjamin, 
Elizabeth, and grandson Henry by Thomas. Charles Robinson of Middlesex 
named his brother Benjamin executor. It is interesting to note that the names 
of some of the children of Charles Robinson of Middlesex are the same as 
those of some of the children of the Benjamin Robinson just referred to. 


I shall appreciate any information as to the kinship, if any, between the 
Charles Robinson who died in Middlesex in 1787 and the Charles Robinson 
who died in Caroline in 1773. 

—C. W. Robinson, 8319 Sixteenth St., Silver Spring, Md. 











GENEALOGY 


JOHN STOCKDELL OF MADISON COUNTY, VIRGINIA 


By Witt1aM BucKNER McGROARTY 





Nicholas Taliaferro (1757-1812) of Totter-down-hill in Culpeper County, 
Virginia, in his old age and in his new home, Grampian Hill, Bracken 
County, in the state of Kentucky, wrote in his diary:1 “My brother John 
Taliaferro was born Tuesday morning, seven o'clock, the 3lst of July, 1753, 
and was baptized by the Reverend Musgrove Dawson. His sureties were Col. 
John Thornton, Col. Henry Fitzhugh’s lady, Mr. Charles Lewis and his lady 
. . . He married Ann Stockdell, the daughter of Captain John and Mary 
Stockdell, of Orange County.”? The reader is reminded that both Madison and 
Culpeper Counties were once parts of Orange County. 

From the Orange County marriage records we learn that John Taliaferro 
and Ann Stockdell were married May 12th, 1772, and from the Register of 
Nicholas Taliaferro we learn that they had issue: (1) Mary, born June 17, 
1773, married Robert Reynolds, (“and died with her first child, which is 
called Thornton”) ; (2) Elizabeth Hay Taliaferro; (3) Lucy Mary Talia- 
ferro; (4) William Taliaferro; (5) Sarah Taliaferro; (6) John Taliaferro; 
(7) Nicholas Hay Battaile Taliaferro; (8) Martha Taliaferro; (9) Law- 
rence Wesley Taliaferro; nine in all. Of these, William married Ann Tutt 
in 1811 and Hay married her sister Elizabeth. They were the daughters of 
Captain John and Mary (Tutt) Tutt.s 


WaASHINGTON’S GUARD oF Honor 


Mr. C. E. Godfrey in his The Commander-in-Chief’s Guard, (published in 
1904) page 253, lists John Stockdell as a member of the Guard to which he 
had been transferred from the Virginia Line. This was Captain John Stock- 
dell, father of the John Stockdell whose will we are about to consider, and 
of Ann Stockdell who married John Taliaferro. 


The Guard was a select corps composed of a major’s command, or about 
one hundred and fifty men. Caleb Gibbs, of Rhode Island, was the first Chief. 
In April, 1777, the Guard consisted of four sergeants, four corporals, a drum 
and fife, and fifty rank and file. One of the officers associated with Captain 
Gibbs in the original organization of the Guard was George Lewis, a nephew 
of General Washington. As will be noted, John Stockdell was transferred into 
the Guard on May first 1777, at which time that honorable body was under- 


1 The Family Register of Nicholas Taliaferro, published in full, with many 
explanatory notes in Wm. & Mary Col. Qty. (2d Series) Vol. I. 

2Wm. & Mary Qty. (2d Series) Vol. I, pages 151-2, for notes identifying 
these sureties. 

8 Quoted in Slaughter’s History of Old St. Marks Raleigh T. Green’s edi- 
tion, 1900, which records also the marriage of Mary Taliaferro and Robert 
Reynolds. 
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going reorganization.* In 1779 Benjamin Grymes, of Virginia, was listed as 
one of the two lieutenants. 

The Guard of Honor had its own flag, a white silk banner on which was 
neatly painted a figure of one of the guards holding a horse and in the act of 
receiving a flag from the genius of liberty who is personified as a woman 
leaning upon the Union Shield near which is the American Eagle. The motto 
of the Corps “Conquer or Die” is emblazoned upon a ribbon. The flag may be 
seen today, carefully preserved under glass in the museum maintained by the 
Masonic Lodge in Alexandria, Virginia.5 


THE WILL oF JOHN STOCKDELL 


The will of John Stockdell (son of Captain John Stockdell, above) re- 
corded in Madison County Court, Book 6, page 157, is a very long and in- 
teresting document, which, to insure brevity, will be quoted here partly in 
paraphrase and partly verbatim. 

“I, John Stockdell, of the County of Madison . . . do make this my last 
will and Testament.” . . . Item 1. To beloved wife Sarah the home place and 
all my lands for life; also one thousand dollars cash to be at her own dis- 
posal ... Item 2. Also crops, and stock, out of the proceeds of which she is to 
receive the one thousand dollars; also household goods and kitchen furniture 
... Item 3. I wish all of my slaves placed in the hands of the American 
Colonization Society to be sent to the colony of Liberia, on the coast of 
Africa with exception of those who may have arrived at the age of sixty 
years. They may be privileged to go to the Colony or not as they may choose 
and should any of them prefer not going they shall become slaves to Ben- 
jamin Scott, and in the event of their being or likely becoming an encum- 
brance, he shall be paid out of my estate so much for keeping them as any two 
or three disinterested and respectable persons may think equitable . . . Item 4. 
It is my wish that so much money as shall be necessary to defray the ex- 
penses of my slaves to and locate them in the said colony shall be paid over to 
the Colonization Society out of any money that I may have on hand or may be 
due me at my death, or otherwise may come into the hands of my executors 
... Item 5. Lands are to be sold at public sale after death of wife... Item 6. 
To Nephew John T. Reynolds one hundred dollars . . . Item 7. To John S. 
Scott, son of Benjamin, one hundred and fifty dollars . . . Item 8. To Jane 
Bates, two hundred and fifty dollars . . . Item 9. To the Bible and Tract So- 
ciety of the Methodist Episcopal Church, one hundred dollars . . . Item 10. To 
the Missionary Society of ditto one hundred dollars . . . Item 11. Remainder 
of the estate to be divided into ten equal parts, to wit: One tenth to the 
children of Elizabeth Reynolds, deceased, who was Elizabeth Taliaferro .. . 
One tenth part to Ann Osborn who was Ann Taliaferro® . . . One tenth part 


4“Stockdell, John, enlisted Dec. 16, 1776, for three years a private of Va. 
Line; transferred Morristown, N. J., May 1, 1777, to the Commander-in- 
Chief’s Guard, commanded by Capt. Caleb Gibbs ; in hospital, Aug. 11, 1777; 
at battle of Monmouth, N. J., June 28, 1778; discharged, Morristown, N. J., 
in 16, 1779.” From record in office of the Adjutant General of the U. S. 

rmy. 

5A full and interesting account of the Guard may be found in The Re- 
collections and Memoirs of Washington by G. W. P. Custis, pp. 256-263. 

® Quoting from the Madison County Marriage Records: “Robert Osborn 
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to John Taliaferro’s children. [This would ‘seem to indicate minor children 
of a deceased nephew] . . . One tenth part to Thornton Reynolds who is son 
to Mary Reynolds, deceased, formerly Mary Taliaferro ... One tenth part 
each to Lawrence Taliaferro, Hay Taliaferro, Edwin Taliaferro and Ben- 
jamin Scott ... Item 12. Reserves a half of an acre for a burying ground 
which is to be surrounded by a stone wall ... Friends Benjamin Scott and 
James W. Walker to be Executors ... Witnesses: William T. Banks, James 
W. Walker and John Yager. Date July 3, 1833 . . . A codicil to the will 
dated July 5, 1833, revokes bequests to the Bible and Missionary Societies 
and gives the same amounts to Benjamin Scott and James W. Walker ... 
The will was offered for probate on July 25, 1833, and was protested by 
John Taliaferro and John T. Reynolds, but was later ordered to be recorded. 


The estate of John Stockdell which inventoried $4644.23 personal property 
and 30 slaves valued at $8210 (no lands listed or included) was many years 
in settlement and reports of the executors, while fragmentary, were frequent. 
It was, of course, impossible to close the estate until after the death of the 
testator’s wife, Mrs. Sarah Stockdell, whose will dated Sept. 10, 1833, was 
recorded March 25, 1846. Mrs. Stockdell’s will mentions nieces Elizabeth 
Radford and Nancy Street, and Benjamin, Robert and Mary Smith, children 
of Augustine Smith of Halifax County, Virginia, (relationship, if any, not 
mentioned) and leaves the residue to her nephew Benjamin Scott. 


John and Sarah Stockdell had no children; or none living when John 
Stockdell made his will in July, 1833. His heirs were the children and grand- 
children of his sister, Mrs. Ann (Stockdell) Taliaferro; with the exception 
of Benjamin Scott, Jr., who was the nephew of Mrs. Sarah Stockdell, who 
was, presumably, the sister of “friend” Benjamin Scott, named as an executor 
in the will of her husband John Stockdell. It is evident, too, that Elizabeth 
Taliaferro, sister of Mary, also had married a Reynolds, and the presumption 
is that she married her brother-in-law, Robert Reynolds. 


FINAL SETTLEMENT 


It is not desirable to prolong this article by data recording all of the various 
entries dealing with the final settlement of the estate, but a few which may 
be of possible aid to descendants seeking genealogical data will be presented. 


In October, 1833, cash amounting to $393.70 was paid to Benjamin Scott 
“for keeping the negroes.”? On January 17th, 1835, $103.75 “legacy and 
interest” was paid to John S. Reynolds.® 


In February, 1842, cash amounting to $245.00 was paid to Christopher C. 
Taliaferro, evidently the son of William mentioned as number four among 


and Ann Taliaferro, Jan. 11, 1808, Isham Tatum, Minister”. Nicholas Talia- 
ferro does not mention Ann among his brother John’s children, and the 
writer will not attempt to identify her. She may have been a daughter whose 
birth he failed to record, or, as seems more likely, a granddaughter. 

7 Later records disclose that the negroes (number not given) were sent to 
Richmond, with their baggage, in December, 1837, presumably the beginning 
of their long journey to Liberia. 

8 There are various records, evidently referring to the same individual read- 
ing John S. and others John T. Reynolds. 
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the heirs receiving one tenth each. At same time similar payments were made 
to Lawrence Taliaferro and “to Daniel J. Smoot in right of Hay Taliaferro”. 


In final settlement, 1849, mention is made of payments to Robert B. and 
Sarah Ann Reynolds, Mary Ann Nuckols and John T. Reynolds, William 
for Battaile Reynolds, and William Reynolds, Mildred M. Taliaferro and 
John T. Reynolds. 


There is a record dated May 18, 1834: “Hay Taliaferro, of Augusta 
County, Virginia, sells to Daniel J. Smoot for $215.70 all his interest in the 
estate of his uncle John Stockdell under the will of the sd John Stockdell and 
also in the estate of Ann Osborn growing out of a legacy left her by the sd 
John Stockdell, except the slaves”. 


The farm lands occupied so long by Mrs. Sarah Stockdell under her hus- 
band’s will lay along Beautiful Run, a fine stream which takes its rise near 
the town of Pratts in the Blue Ridge Mountains, and discharges into the Rapi- 
dan River above Madison Mills. Madison County was noted for the number 
of its fine mill streams of which Beautiful Run was one. The farm, consisting 
of more than seven hundred acres, was probably the site of Scott’s Mills 
frequently mentioned in early records. This farm was sold to William H. 
Twyman, February 19th, 1846. In 1868 a Post Office was established at 
Twyman’s. This may be the site of the original Scott’s Mill, though as 
Twyman possessed an estate of 8787 acres® it might have been located in 
another section of the same stream. Beautiful Run lies entirely within Madi- 
son County. 


GENEALOGY 


The descendants of William and Hay Taliaferro, (who married the Tutt 
sisters, Elizabeth and Nancy) migrated to Kentucky and settled among their 
Battaile and Taylor kin who had preceded them there. The origin of this kin- 
ship appears confusing to some of the present generation, who are scattered 
throughout the west and southwest regions; however, this relationship may 
be explained, at least in part, as follows: 

John Taliaferro (William*-John’-John?-Robert!) was the son of William 
Taliaferro and Mary Battaile, the daughter of Captain Nicholas Battaile, of 
“Hays” (now known as “Hayfield”) Caroline County, and Mary Thornton, 
his first wife. She was the sister of the three Thornton brothers who married 
the three Gregory sisters (General George Washington’s cousins). 

Nicholas Battaile married secondly, Hannah Taylor, the great aunt of 
President Zachary Taylor. By this marriage he had one son, Hay Battaile, 
who, as will be seen, was uncle by the half-blood to John Taliaferro, the 
father of the said William and Hay Taliaferro.”° 

Hay Battaile succeeded his father at “Hays”. He was twice married, first 
to Mary Willis; secondly to Ann Daingerfield. He had a number of children 
including two sons, John and William Battaile, who, in early manhood, went 
to Kentucky with their Taylor kin, and later their father followed them. 


® Yowell, History of Madison County, Virginia, 1926. 
10 Va. Mag., Vol. XLI, p. 358, “The Line of Battaile.” 
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About the same time Hay Taliaferro and his wife, Elizabeth Tutt, and 
others of that particular branch of the Taliaferro clan, went to Kentucky also. 
Migration at that time was so heavy that it became a matter of comment 
whether more had gone than had remained in Virginia. This was true also of 
the Taylors, Taliaferros and Battailes.11. Marriages and inter-marriages were 
frequent, and chains of relationship were established which have proved the 
despair of many a genealogist of the present day. 


CENSUS 


In the census for Orange County, 1782, on the list taken by James Madison, 
Gent., appears the name of John Stockdell, with four in family and sixteen 
slaves ; and that of Hay Taliaferro, with one in family and twenty-one slaves. 
This was Captain John Stockdell and the four in family were himself and 
wife and their two children, John (whose will we have reviewed) and Ann, 
the wife of John Taliaferro whose children were the principal beneficiaries 
under this will. The Hay Taliaferro mentioned in the census was not, how- 
ever, the son by that name of John and Ann (Stockdell) Taliaferro. He be- 
longed to a preceding generation. 


Hay Taliaferro, of “Cheerful Hall”, Orange County, (1740-1825) was the 
son of Francis and Elizabeth (Hay) Taliaferro of “Epsom”, Spotsylvaniz 
County. He was married on April 5, 1791, to Mrs. Lucy Mary (Taliaferro) 
Thurston, the daughter of Colonel William and Mary (Battaile) Taliaferro. 
She was born December 13, 1755, and was married June 11, 1773, to William 
P. Thurston!? who died March 16, 1789.13 


The Taliaferros seem to have inherited the name of “Hay” from more than 
one direction.4, Hay Taliaferro, of “Cheerful Hall”, it is plain, was named 
for his mother, or her people. But the baptismal name of Hay (son of John 
and Ann [Stockdell] Taliaferro) who is referred to in the will of John 
Stockdell (the younger, see above) was derived from the Battailes. His full 
name was Nicholas Hay Battaile Taliaferro, honoring his father’s grand- 
father, Nicholas Taliaferro, and his (the father’s) uncle by the half-blood, 
Hay Battaile, both of “Hays”, Caroline County. This “Hays” estate was 
said to have been named for a brother of Nicholas Tailaferro who died in 
early youth, whose name was Hay, and whose estate Nicholas inherited. He 


11 Also to the list may be added the Buckners, Thorntons and Slaughters— 
all closely connected by inter-marriage and all haling from the same small 
section of Virginia which comprises present Caroline, Spotsylvania, Culpeper, 
Madison and Orange Counties. 


12Wm. & Mary Quarterly (2d Series) Vol. I, p. 154. 


13 Col. Frank Taylor’s Diary, a MS in Virginia State Library. For gen- 
ealogical data regarding Elizabeth and Hay family see Wm. & Mary. Qty. 
Vol. XIII, (2d Series), pp. 269-270. 


14 One line of Taliaferros, in Kentucky and Texas, because of the similarity 
of names, has adopted the theory that it must, per se, have descended from 
Francis and Elizabeth (Hay) Taliaferro. See letter of Mr. Lucian Buckner 
in Va. Mag. Vol. XXXVII, pp. 173-5. 
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bestowed the name also upon his only son, the only child by his second wife, 
Hannah Taylor.'5 

The descendants of Ann (Stockdell) Taliaferro, and they are many, are 
eligible to membership in the societies of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, the Sons of the American Revolution, and the Sons of the Revolu- 
tion. The name of John Stockdell is not on the Honor Roll of the Daughters, 
nor, as far as the writer has been able to ascertain, on the rolls of either of 
the other two organizations mentioned. 





15 See “The Line of Battaile”, Va. Mag. Vol. XLI, p. 358. 
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PEMBERTON, DEFENDER OF VICKSBURG, By John C. Pemberton, with a fore- 
word by Douglas Southall Freeman. Illustrated. University of North 
Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 1942. $3.50. 


The part that luck plays in human affairs has never been definitely deter- 
mined by philosophers, but it seems certain that the element of luck is highly 
important. Herbert Hoover was one of the best presidents the United States 
ever had, but he was unlucky. In military affairs luck is even more decisive 
than in politics. The career of John C. Pemberton might be characterized by 
one word—unlucky. 


Pemberton was defeated at Vicksburg at the very time that Lee was being 
defeated at Gettysburg. Yet Lee’s great achievements before and after Gettys- 
burg have made the world forgive his one great failure. Pemberton, on the 
other hand, won no battle before Vicksburg, and his name is associated solely 
with the surrender of the South’s famous fortress. Nearly all historians 
unite in condemning him and few of them make allowance for the circum- 
~ angen in which he was placed or for the failure of his government to rescue 

im. 

Pemberton, when he went to Mississippi in 1862, had made a good record 
in the defense of Charleston, though he was not popular in that city. His 
first measures at Vicksburg were judicious, as his biographer points out; 
Grant was twice foiled in his attempts to take the city on the river. His 
third attempt might also have failed but for the action of the government. 


The Confederacy never had any large strategic plans; its strategy was 
always piecemeal and haphazard. This was never more the case than in the 
summer of 1863, the critical period. 


The situation was as follows in May, 1863. The Army of the Potomac, 
badly defeated, was recuperating at Falmouth and the Union government was 
looking for Hooker’s successor. Grant was approaching Vicksburg, which was 
defended by Pemberton with a greatly inferior force. Joseph E. Johnston was 
not far away with another inferior army, and Johnston was the departmental 
commander under whom Pemberton was placed. 


Johnston, just recovering from wounds, and a natural pessimist, regarded 
Vicksburg as lost and wished Pemberton to withdraw, leaving it to its fate. 
His orders were to that effect. President Davis, on the contrary, desired to 
hold the city and save the connection with the trans-Mississippi and so gave 
Pemberton to understand. It followed that Pemberton was receiving what 
amounted to contradictory orders. 


Davis did not do what was necessary to save Vicksburg. Apparently the 
only way in which it could have been saved was by sending help from the 
East, i.e., Lee’s army. Lee was averse from this and would not go West and 
take command himself. Accordingly a scheme was devised that was to result 
in the downfall of the Confederacy. This was the invasion of Pennsylvania. 
Lee calculated that an advance into the North would force the abandonment 
of the siege of Vicksburg, but the invasion was made too late to accomplish 
this; even if Lee had won at Gettysburg, Vicksburg would have fallen. It 
was on May 26, 1863 that the Confederate cabinet came to this fatal decision, 
Postmaster-General Reagan being the only dissentient. 


Pemberton, shut up in Vicksburg, was helpless and had no other choice 
than surrender. His biographer describes in detail the battles he fought be- 
fore retiring into the city—battles, which but for the circumstances, would 
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have ended differently. Such is always the case. The impression left on the 
reader is that Pemberton was a competent but not at all brilliant com- 
mander and that the result would probably have been the same, no matter 
who might have been in command. It was simply a case of the Union forces 
being too strong for their opponents. To the reader it appears that Johnston 
might have made some move to aid Vicksburg, but he remained entirely pas- 
sive during the siege; he had given up. 

It is natural for a descendant to make the best possible defense of a fore- 
father, and commendable, too. The author, in this case, has made a good de- 
fense; historians will be forced to consider Pemberton’s case differently in 
view of Mr. Pemberton’s argument. To myself the main cause of the fall of 
Vicksburg seems to be the invasion of Pennsylvania. In making the move- 
ment the Confederate government gambled, and thereby lost the war. With 
the whole trans-Mississippi hanging on the issue at Vicksburg, the govern- 
ment was in no position for a hazardous offensive movement. When Vicks- 
burg surrendered and Lee withdrew from Gettysburg, the fate of the South 
was sealed. 

The book is well written and exceedingly well illustrated, with some very 


rare pictures. 
H. J. EcKENRODE 


My YESTER YEaRS, an Autobiography by Lee Meriwether. The International 
Mark Twain Society, Webster Groves, St. Louis, Missouri, 1942. 440 


pages, $2.00. 


It is astonishing that a pleasant, mild-mannered attorney of St. Louis, 
Missouri, could have touched and often affected the lives and careers of so 
many, and such influential men, both in America and abroad. Lee Meriwether 
was born in Columbus, Mississippi, of famous Virginia ancestry, the Albe- 
marle County pioneers. He arrived on Christmas Day, 1862, after Robert E. 
Lee had smashed George B. McClellan’s “finest army on the planet.” We 
presume that accounts for his first name, for his father was a Confederate 
officer. His mother, however, came of stern New England stock. Despite his 
eighty years, Lee Meriwether is still contending for the principles he believes 
to be right, having just made a campaign for the Mayor’s office in the great 
industrial city which is his home. 

His chapter in Yester Years, “I am Born Under Difficulties,” is character- 
istic of his personality and indicative of his career. To amend Wordsworth, 
“The infant was father of the man.” The story throws a lurid light on the 
character of William Tecumseh Sherman. Commanding in Memphis, 1862, he 
proclaimed that “he would banish ten of that town’s prominent families every 
time the rebels fired on one of his gunboats.” It closely resembles the brutal 
technique of Hitler in Paris at this time. The threat did not deter the Con- 
federate sharp-shooters and the Meriwether family was first on the list of 
the first batch of ten to be banished. It was an unusually bitter winter and 
Mrs. Meriwether was in such a delicate condition that she appealed person- 
ally to General Sherman, not to banish her until her child was born. The 
brutal general replied that he had no interest in rebel mothers nor rebel 
babies and added, “If you are within our lines after tomorrow you will be 
imprisoned for the duration of the war.” 

She fled Memphis in a carriage with a faithful Negro coachman and two 
little boys aged six and three, leaving in a driving and freezing rain over 
roads that were elongated quagmires. From Memphis to Columbia is 150 
miles by air, how much longer by road one can only surmise. As Lee came 
into this troubled world, so he has lived, fought, planned and usually suc- 
ceeded in turning defeat into victory. 

The author paints pleasant pictures of the intimate life of Jefferson Davis 
and of General U. S. Grant, of David R. Francis, of Tom Watson, of Hazen 
Pingree, of Mayor Tom Johnson, of Henry Cabot Lodge and many others 
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whose names adorn the history of the last three generations. And he paints 
other pictures not so pleasing of General Nathan Bedford Forrest, Presidents 
Woodrow Wilson, Franklin D. Roosevelt, and the local political bosses of 
St. Louis, Missouri, and the neighboring states. His information is evidently 
at first hand, accurate and fully substantiated. 


My Yester Years is more than an autobiography, it is a cross section of 
American life from 1862 until 1942, in which the blunt truth yields nothing 
to the lustre of distinguished names. 

W. H. T. Sgurres 


STupIES OF VIRGINIA EASTERN SHORE IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, by 
Susie M. Ames. The Dietz Press, Publishers. Richmond, Va. (1940) 


Miss Ames has treated the subject in eight chapters: Geographical and 
Political Background, Tenure of Land, Products and Markets, Servants and 
Slaves, Early Industries, Legal Institutions and their Relation to the Pro- 
vincial Government, Law Enforcement, The Church of England and Early 
Dissent, and, lastly, the Conclusion. Under these aspects by letting contem- 
porary records speak for themselves, the author reveals every aspect of 
life in this part of Virginia during the Seventeenth Century. To see the 
Eastern Shore clearly, however, necessitated research in source material 
relative both to Virginia as one of the American Colonies, and also the west- 
ern part of Virginia. Her bibliography is extensive and informative, for other 
phases of Colonial history might be studied through this same material. Par- 
ticular praise should be given Miss Ames for reading the actual Seventeenth 
Century court records of Northampton and Accomack counties, few searchers 
are patient enough to do this, and in consequence miss the real spirit of the 
times. 


In setting the stage for her discussion, the writer first notes the cosmo- 
politan character of the people. In this respect Eastern Shore was like Lower 
Norfolk County; the court records of both localities abound in such phrases 
as “when I was last in England,” “on a voyage to Holland,” “being about to 
go for New England” and “goods from Barbadoes.” In 1647 (Northampton 
Book 3, fol. 111), Rowland Mills deposed in court that he went as a mariner 
on a voyage from Holland to France, from France to Portugal, from Portu- 
gal to England, and from there back to Holland, a fairly extensive trip even 
for the Twentieth Century. The causes that in the Nineteenth Century made 
“the shore” somewhat isolated, made it in the Seventeenth Century the center 
of active and far reaching business concerns. 


Land was obtained, the author states, in three ways; first by “bill of ad- 
venture,” secondly, for meritorious service, and thirdly, by transportation 
of persons into the Colony. It might be said the “bill of adventure” (p. 17) 
was really a share in the Virginia Company of London priced at £12-10s 
per share entitling the holder to 100 acres when distribution of land should 
be made together with profits from the voyages. Probably many stock- 
holders looked on the land as a trifle, expecting from the voyages huge 
profits in gold or some other valuable commodity such as the Spanish pos- 
sessions had yielded. 


Miss Ames, in mentioning the products of the Eastern Shore, shows that 
after 1680 (p. 51) tobacco was no longer the chief interest, its place having 
been taken by corn and livestock, which were marketed in other colonies. 
In 1686, M. Durand, a Huguenot exile came from England to Virginia, pub- 
lished an account of his trip. He states: “Money is rarely used, except by 
the people of quality. They barter with tobacco as tho it were specie” (A 
Huguenot Exile in Virginia published by the Press of the Pioneers Inc. New 
York 1934 from the Hague edition of 1687, p. 112). This change from tobacco 
to other products is one of the differences between “the shore” and the west- 
ern part of the colony. 
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Because of the transient nature of indentures, and their unsatisfactory 
solution of the problem of getting labor, slavery increased, especially towards 
the end of the century. One good feature of indentures, however, was the fact 
that they furnished an opportunity, almost the only one, of learning a trade. 
(p. 82). 

The chapter on early industries is delightful. The first one was that of 
salt making, begun in 1614, a necessary adjunct to the plentiful fishing there. 
Boat building, too, flourished in the sheltered creeks, and many merchants 
owned the vessels in which they traded far and near. The Government en- 
couraged such ownership by exempting them from certain duties imposed 
on foreign built and owned boats. In all parts of the Colony, the manufac- 
ture of linen and woolen was stressed well on into the eighteenth peg? 
for example, in 1695, at a court for Richmond County (O.B. 2 1694-99 p. 87) 
“Giles Mathews produced a piece of linen cloth of his own growth and 
manufacture which the court adjudged the best and allowed him 800 Ibs. 
tobacco at the next levy.” The manufacture of shoes on the Eastern Shore 
also found an echo on the Western Shore for in Stafford County court in 1693 
(O.B. 1664-68, 1689-93 p. 350) Sampson Dorrell was commissioned to in- 
spect and examine all kinds of leather shoes and similar articles and if good 
to stamp and seal them with a stamp or seal made for that purpose. 


The writer notes the high character of the county officials and of the 
parish vestries. While this is no new point, it cannot be mentioned too often 
for these traditions of public service developed in the next century a galaxy 
of Revolutionary patriots. The county clerks have left their memorials “writ 
large” in black and white for all to read. Clear English sentences stating the 
crux of the matter cover page after page of county record books. If you 
would understand just how well expressed they are, try to rephrase a few 
paragraphs yourself and see if you can improve their wording. Miss Ames 
mentions that the same names continue from year to year as justices. In this 
statement, she touches on one of the reasons for the large migration from 
Virginia that occurred a century later—the oligarchy that held tight rein on 
ecclesiastical and civil governments. Families unable in Virginia to mount 
even one rung of the ladder of preferment demonstrated once they were out 
of the colony their innate ability and rose to high honors. 


The most common offences for which persons were brought before the 
court were profanity, non-observance of the Sabbath, slander and immorality. 
The author explains the many slander suits as resulting from sensitivity ; 
the colonist “resented any imputation of failure or inadequacy” (p. 189). The 
reviewer considers slander suits characteristic of a century curiously child- 
like and at the same time curiously sophisticated. The late Dr. W. G. Stanard 
made a similar observation in annotating the Minutes of the Council and 
General Court published in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography. 
Seventeenth century court records not only of the Eastern Shore but also of 
the Lower Norfolk, York, Lancaster and Northumberland Counties reveal 
that both men and women made the most scurrilous charges against their 
neighbors, charges they would make no attempt to substantiate in court but 
would promptly confess were entirely baseless. Oddly enough, no injury to 
the character of plaintiff or defendant seems to have been occasioned by this 
procedure. Like the child, they just thought it was a big black bear under 
the sofa, and that ended the matter. 

This book so well planned, so clearly referenced and treating so many 
phases of life in His Majesty’s Ancient Colony is a worthwhile contribution 
to our early history and merits high commendation. Frequent quotations from 
contemporary records vivify the period and touches of humor add interest. 


The typography is excellent. 


The reviewer notes with surprise that Miss Ames refers to the earliest 
book at Eastville as Northampton 1. Since it was both begun and completed 
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before there was a Northampton County, it would seem more accurate to 
call it Accowmack 1 (1632-1640), which is in accordance with the usage 
of the Archives Division, Virginia State Library. 


M. W. Hien 


History oF R1cHMoND Roya Arco CuHapter, No. 3. By Floyd Wills Sydnor 
and Wilbern Shelton Gearheart. 130 pages, exclusive of appendices. Masonic 
Home Press, Inc., Highland Springs, Va. Price $3.00. 


This book is of great value especially to Masons, but it is of interest and 
value even to those who are not. 


The writers have shown great patience and diligence in assuring themselves 
of the historical accuracy of their statements. They got their facts by searching 
original records with great care. Mr. James M. Clift, the Grand Secretary of 
the Grand Lodge of Virginia and of the Grand Chapter of Virginia, himself 
a great Masonic scholar, assures us in an introduction that the authors have 
been most successful in this effort. The book is characterized by accuracy not 
alone, but also it contains much information never published before. 


Because of the relation of Virginia to the early Masonic achievements in 
this country, the book should be a welcome addition to the libraries of Masons 
living in jurisdictions other than that of Virginia. 


In addition to the history and backgrounds of Richmond Royal Arch Chap- 
ter, No. 3, there are biographical sketches of men connected with that Chapter 
and prominent in the life of Richmond. These sketches are interesting and 
informative. These, added to the main purpose of the volume, make it an 
acceptable addition to the libraries of those who are not connected with the 
Masonic fraternity. 

THomas W. Hooper 


Joun Brain Dasney MANuscript, THE. Privately printed. Copies may be 
had of Mr. Dabney S. Lancaster, Richmond, Va. $1.00. 


Dr. Charles W. Dabney, of Cincinnati, and Mr. Dabney S. Lancaster, of 
Richmond, have issued in book form extracts from a manuscript written in 
1850 for his children by John Blair Dabney. It sets forth in a most interesting 
manner a genealogy of many of the Dabneys, Morrises, and Prices. 


John Blair Dabney, son of Judge John Dabney and his wife Susanna 
Morris, was born in Campbell County in 1795; attended Hampden-Sydney 
College 1810-1812; graduated at Princeton with highest honours; studied 
law, and practiced with great success. In his later years, because of his active 
interest in church work, and because his neighborhood was destitute of 
Christian services, he was persuaded by Bishops Johns and Meade to take 
orders. He ministered faithfully to four churches until his death in 1868. 


His manuscript is much more than a series of genealogical tables. It throws 
light on the times of those of whom he wrote, and relates many interesting 
incidents about the Dabneys, the Morrises, and their contemporaries. The 
author starts with Captain William Dabney, of Aldingham, grandson of 
Cornelius Dabney, the immigrant. The value of the book is greatly enhanced 
by illuminating footnotes. 

J. D. Eaccieston 


Tue Otp SoutH. THE FouNDING oF AMERICAN CIVILIZATION. By Thomas 
Jefferson Wertenbaker. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 364 pp. $3.50. 


There has long been a need for exactly this kind of book. Dr. Werten- 
baker continues his study of the history of American civilization. This volume 
being of the people of Maryland, Virginia and the Carolinas. It is for the gen- 
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eral reader, not the specialist. While the treatment of so large a subject must 
be in a broad style, the author has accomplished this by the collection of a 
vast lot of detail. He shows the history of the people by the lives, or inci- 
dents in the lives of individuals, rather than the sweep of public events beyond 
control of the individual. 

The author warns us once again to avoid the grand, if somewhat foolish, 
tradition that all Southerners and all things truly Southern are of the over 
advertised Lord of the Manor clique of the Tidewater district. And yet it is 
impossible to escape a good deal of this very thing. A too large part of the 
book has to be devoted to the Byrds of Westover, King Carter, the 
land holdings of the Hon. William Beverley, the Palace at Williamsburg and 
so on. Perhaps this may be from having to consult secondary sources. To at- 
tempt to go to originals for this type of book would be folly indeed. It simply 
would never reach the printer. Now if anyone wants to pin the author down 
as to the accuracy of every petty detail, the book will have well accomplished 
its purpose in creating that much interest. The author certainly does all that 
can be expected in showing the lives and work of the lower classes (or shall 
we say of the less important people?) in the Tidewater districts as well as 
those diverse elements that came into the mountains and valleys after the 
foundations had been laid along the coast. 

Dr. Wertenbaker devotes 50 pages to the intellectual life of the tobacco 
aristocrat. Very fine and quite enough for the casual reader. Now let us hope 
that this same reader may become so interested in that subject that he will 
want more. If so then he can easily go to ‘The First Gentlemen of Virginia,’ 
by Louis B. Wright of the Huntington Library, 1940, and there are 353 pages 
on the same subject, written in the most scholarly manner and in the most 
delightful style. Dr. Wertenbaker, with a much wider field to cover, certainly 
could not be expected to go as deeply into that subject as Wright does. The 
same applies throughout the book, which is a splendid guide for anyone in- 
terested and treats the subject of the progress of the civilization in this sec- 


tion, as a whole, with great care. 
RocER Brooke. 


arti Cuarta, by John S. Wurts. Brookfield Publishing Co., New York. 

Compliments come from all directions for this book. Miss Alice Elizabeth 
Trabue, Louisville, Kentucky, President of the National Society, Magna 
Charta Dames says it vividly portrays the Charter and the lives of the barons 
in scholarly and comprehensive style, and that the book should be available 
to all. Actually she says much more than that. Others write many nice things 
commenting that the lines of descent may easily be connected with the geneal- 
ogical papers of hundreds of American families. 

Dr. Wurts devotes Part I to the most interesting romance of the Great 
Charter. While he brings out certain essential points, enough perhaps for 
his audience, he does not give us the advantage of a free translation of the 
whole document. Some of us would like to have this. We would also like to 
know more of the British Bill of Rights of 1689, as well as our own a 
hundred years later. 

In Part II, Dr. Wurts gives the pedigrees of the barons. Here it seems 
is the popular appeal of the book. What genealogist has not traced through 
these long lists of historic and distinguished names to the founders of our 
liberties? The carefully prepared tables shown here go a long way to clarify 
those ancient lines we like so much to unravel. 

There is one minor point. This reviewer had always understood that it was 
the Magna Carta or the Great Charter, Dr. Wurts, Miss Trabue, The Library 
of Congress, the Oxford Dictionary all nevertheless to the contrary. There 
are yet some students who with me will question the title of this book. 

RocerR BrooKE 
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Our FIGHTING SuHIpPs, by Mitchell D. Katz, Jr., Herbert C. Lee and Edwin 
L. Levy, Jr. Harper & Brothers, New York and London. Price $2.00. 


This interesting publication by three Richmond young men who are deeply 
concerned in vital happenings of the present time fully justifies the sub-title 
which appears on the jacket: “The Navy Today from Mighty Battleship to 
Motor Torpedo Boat” while the carefully assembled data here presented in 
concrete form makes this book a most timely contribution to popular knowl- 
edge. The man in the street who gives an hour’s time to reading these pages 
will know “what’s what” in regard to our Country’s fighting ships. 


Each class of ships is dwelt with under its respective heading while indi- 
vidual ships, with detailed matter in regard to each one, are listed under their 
respective classifications. Notable sections are given to “Ships Authorized 
and Building” and to “The United States Coast Guard ;” while the develop- 
ment of the big fighting ships is measured by contrasting the Virginia (com- 
monly called the Merrimac) with the North Carolina under the heading of 
“Tronclad vs. Battleship.” The “Text of the New Naval Policy Covering 
Two Ocean Operations” is well worth the space given thereto; while “Ship 
Nomenclature” (giving type of vessels and sources from which ship’s names 
are drawn) and the “Glossary” (of naval terms) make the book just so much 
more informative. In the carefully prepared “Index to Ships” every ship is 
entered alphabetically under its name with indication of type and number, 
and reference to page on which its description is given. 


The book is excellently illustrated with pictures and diagrams of ships, 
cuts of “Uniform Insignia of the United States Navy” and “Flags of the 
U. S. Navy.” Within the covers (both front and back) of the book appears a 
map on which all Naval Stations are given each one marked by an appropriate 
symbol indicating its classification. 


We commend this book to everyone who desires real knowledge of our 
Navy presented in a concise and readily understandabie form. 


... 2. 


Tue Hucuenot, PusiicaTion No. 10, 1939-1941. Mrs. Frederick Fischer, 
Magazine Chairman, 420 S. Sycamore St., Petersburg, Va. $1.50 


This is the publication of the Huguenot Society, Founders of Manakin 
in the Colony of Virginia. The members of this society not only have the 
quality of looking back at their history, which is most interesting, but the 
further and still higher quality of looking forward for the betterment of 
humanity, and under the wise leadership of their National President, Mrs. 
pigeon Armistead Porter, actually doing something about it. More of this 
a little later. 


A part of the publication is given over to the proceedings of the society. 
Another part to historical and genealogical data. Particularly interesting is 
a list of Colonial, French and Indian Soldiers of Virginia bearing French 
Huguenot names. There is an article concerning Agrippa D’Aubigne the 17th 
century poet and soldier. Of this family were the Virginia Dabneys, as well as 
the distinguished Madame de Maintenon. Another article has to do with the 
Sullys. In the genealogical department data is furnished of the Jones Family 
and their French Huguenot Ancestry, Dubreuils, Estell, Tennessee Fords 
of Huguenot Descent, Matthew Jouett, Kavanaugh, the Rev. Lewis Latane, 
Nicholas Martiau, Strode and Macon. 


But now to the point. And it seems to this reviewer that everything else 
may be set aside for this. There is a plan, well under way, that this society 
buy, build and develop an educational institution, at Manakin, in memory of 
those Huguenots who came to Virginia. This reviewer enquires. Mrs. Porter 
tells me that it is not her original idea but Mr. T. D. Christian’s. I further 
enquire of Mrs. Edwin Hill Whitehead, State President for Virginia, and 
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she (who has done a most remarkable amount of work herself) gives all 
credit to Mr. Christian and Mrs. Porter. Not all, for the whole society is 
behind this ideal. Not simply an ideal, for in this short time they have actually 
bought and paid for 80 acres at Manakin. Then, and I personally believe, 
through the great honesty of purpose, and personal blandishments of Mrs. 
Porter, Mrs. Whitehead and the others, they further purchased and paid for 
323 additional acres. Here is firm and good land to stand on. That fertile, good 
land, has always been the foundation of any Virginia culture or civilization 
whatsoever. The gentleman who sold that land, at so moderate a price, is 
also due for thanks. Now things do not always work just as we plan. The 
original idea regarding this Manakin property was that it would be a national 
shrine in memory of the Huguenot founders. Then the practical Mrs. White- 
head developed the idea of a vocational school. As usual, difficulties arose. 
Then Mrs. Porter, who being Nannie Francisco, like her ancestor Peter 
Francisco is not to be turned aside said to me “There will be war widows, 
and war orphans, and vocational school or not, there will be enough for us 
to do—and more.” Now if these people can, and they will, carry through their 
high ideal, will this not be as great a contribution as history and genealogy 


can offer? 
BEVERLEY FLEET 


O_p HoMEs IN SURRY AND SuUSSEx, by Mary A. Stephenson. The Dietz Press, 
Publishers, Richmond, Virginia, 1942. Price $3.00. 


Fully illustrated with views of the old homes of which she writes, this well 
prepared little book by Miss Stephenson presents a charming appearance. 
There is no more interesting study in local history than that which searches 
out and records the facts in regard to the homes in which a community's 
people have dwelt from generation to generation. Such a study brings out 
the warm, personal element in local history. In Surry and Sussex Counties, 
on the south side of the James River, many ancient homes are still in existence, 
and Miss Stephenson had a rich field for her investigations. 


In the pages of this book we find accounts of thirty-seven Surry and of 
some seventy-five accounts of Sussex homes, with notes in regard to families 
who erected, owned and lived in them for several generations. 


The Woman’s Club of Wakefield is to be congratulated on sponsoring the 
publication of this book and in finding a person as well equipped as is Miss 
Stephenson to tell the story of this section’s homes. 

i wa 


THE COMING OF THE Civic War, by Avery Craven, New York. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1942. Price, $3.75. 


This volume is a wonderful exhibit of all the causes that brought on the 
War Between the States, and is a more careful and complete analysis than 
the volumes that have gone before. It shows that the war was not an “irre- 
pressible conflict,” but a distorting of the sectional differences and much of 
motives generated by the hostility of the sections. While there is much said 
of the fire-eating of Yancey, Rhett, Ruffin and others of the South, the con- 
tributions of the Northern agitators were directly responsible for all the 
rancour and blood-letting, as the people of the South were lovers of the 
Union, and that it is a mistake to attribute to the South a desire for Secession, 
except in the sense of defense and an unyielding insistence of rights under 
the Constitution. The South would have been silent and uncomplaining but 
for the Northern aggression, insulting and continuous for more than forty 
years. It shows very clearly that the South was driven from the Union, and 
as the whole story unfolds it will be seen that the cry of “preserve the 
Union” was about the same as the present-day clamor for a “new order” in 
Central Europe. All wars must have a modicum of mouthy or moral slogans. 
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An analysis or simple reading of the sixth chapter will make one sick at 
heart, and it all relates to the “Northern Attack on Slavery,” showing what 
the South underwent in the way of vituperation and abuse. 


Notwithstanding all the Northern claims that a few Southern fire-eaters 
did much to bring on the war, the volume clearly shows that the South was 
still for the Union in 1860. As late as the year 1859, even the leader of 
Southern sentiment for rights under the Constitution—Jefferson Davis— 
was sure “that this great country would continue united.” But the North 
was ready to seize the government and make the South a mere dependency. 
This chapter six also shows, for the first time, why the ordinary non-slave- 
holding white man of the South enlisted in the armies of the Confederacy. 
They knew that they would have to bear the fury following emancipation, 
and that they expected to be the victims of all the licentiousness and plundering 
of the new freemen. 


A few more volumes like this will show even complacent and smug North- 
erners that they are not the inheritors of any glory in the bringing on of the 
war. Indeed the South is being exonerated from all the blame for the conflict, 
and that the time is here for the verification of the Confederate reliance upon 
the motto of “Deo Vindice.” During the whole of the study of this volume 
the reader must steadfastly keep in mind that the people of the South were 
entitled to their property of all kinds; that the Constitution recognized that 
fact; and the States of the South had the right to abolish slavery in their 
own good time and on such terms as would ensure their safety and happiness. 


This volume is beautifully written, and will hold any reader from beginning 
to end. The South should welcome it with open arms. The author is richly 
endowed and his scholarship superb. Indeed, it looks like he has caught the 
style of the ablest of all the historians, the renowned Tacitus, and saying this 
should be a sufficient compliment and recommendation for any author. 


Epwarp L. Ryan 


Sons AND DAUGHTERS OF RANDALL IDEN, Compiled and Edited by V. Gilmore 
Iden. Published and Printed by Raymond J. Iden, Mount Vernon, Ohio. 
$5.00. 


Mr. Iden has traced the family from it’s beginnings in Kent, through to 
Pennsylvania arriving with William Penn in 1682, at which time they were 
Quakers. One member of the family, Samuel Iden, strayed from the flock, 
came to Loudoun County (then Fairfax) in Virginia about 1761. Here we 
find that in 1783 a tract of land was conveyed to this Samuel who stipulated 
that “a preaching house to be erected thereon for the use of a society of people 
who called themselves Methodists and no other, that they may therein preach 
and expound God’s Holy Word.” Then members of this branch of the family 
began to move steadily on through the West, doubtless drawn there in the 
first place by land grants for Revolutionary services, to which they were 
entitled. Finally they were scattered as far as California. Mr. V. Gilmore 
Iden has done no end of work in tracing and bringing together the various 
lines in this book, which has been printed by another member of the family, 
Mr. Raymond J. Iden, who must be an interesting gentleman, since he is 
described as an Ohio printer and music composer. His hymns and gospel 
songs appear in leading hymnals and that he has many anthems and sacred 
solos to his credit. No wonder that this book has been well made. 


BEVERLEY FLEET 
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